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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Freedom’s New Task 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


As we meet here at Independence Square, our 
thoughts inevitably turn to the world scene, where 
freedom is at stake. It is a moment of unusual 
significance. The Soviet rulers are reforming 
their lines. The Soviet 20th Congress, which 
adjourned last night, was busy revising the Soviet 
Communist creed. We cannot yet fully appraise 
what has happened. And, in any event, it takes 
time for doctrinal changes to get fully reflected 
in the mind and conduct of the party members. 

But two things at least we know. One is that 
there is already a notable shift in Soviet foreign 
policy. And the other is that these Soviet policies 
which they change are being changed not be- 
cause they succeeded but because they have been 
thwarted by the free world. 

Until recently the foreign policy of Soviet 
communism was based on fanatical intolerance of 
all other systems and upon the organization of 
violence to overthrow all other systems. Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin all taught that it was necessary 
to hate all who differed from the Soviet Com- 
munist creed; and they also taught that only by 
violence could international communism achieve 
its destined goals. 

But the free nations, when confronted by this 
policy, grew more strong, more resolute, and more 
united. Consequently the Soviet pattern of 
hatred and violence produced ever-diminishing 
returns. 

In Europe the defensive strength of Nato was 
rounded out by the addition of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

In the Western Pacific freedom was consoli- 
dated by adding to our Anzus, Philippine, and 
Japanese treaties the new Mutual Defense 


1 Made before the Philadelphia Bulletin Forum at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on Feb. 26 (press release 92 dated Feb. 25). 
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Treaties with Korea and with the Republic of 
China. And the Congress, you will recall, au- 
thorized the President to use the armed forces 
of the United States in the Formosa area, if neces- 
sary, for its defense. 

In Southeast Asia the Western powers joined 
with Asian powers in a treaty for collective se- 
curity, and they transformed the Indochina strug- 
gle from a struggle against colonialism to a strug- 
gle by truly independent nations—Viet-Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia—to maintain their freedom. 

In the Middle East the “northern tier” concept, 
without challenging the concept of Arab unity, 
has drawn together for collective defense four na- 
tions which, for 2,500 miles, lie just south of 
Russia’s frontiers. 

Back of these formulations of free-world re- 
solve lay the vast mobile power of the United 
States, which constituted a formidable deterrent 
to open armed aggression. 

So the Soviets had either to give up their ex- 
pansionist aims or turn to other means to advance 
them. Lenin and Stalin had taught that, under 
these circumstances, there should be no giving up 
but rather a shift to new methods. So, last year, 
the Soviet rulers concluded that the time had come 
to change basically their approach to the non- 
Communist world. 


Shift in Soviet Methods 


In May of 1955 the Soviet rulers signed—at 
last—the Austrian State Treaty; they made their 
pilgrimage of repentance to Tito; they offered to 
establish diplomatic relations with Germany and 
to make a belated peace with Japan. In Asia the 
Chinese Communists, at the Bandung conference, 
gave at least lipservice to methods other than out- 
right violence. The Soviet rulers trumpeted all 
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this throughout the world as proof that Soviet 
Communist policy was no longer predatory. 

We hoped that this wasso. But we were highly 
skeptical. We well knew that under Leninism 
any tactic is admissible and that the change had 
come about, not through change of heart, but 
because old methods had failed. 

On the other hand, we knew that the new So- 
viet tactics of increased tolerance and less depend- 
ence upon violence required a basic change in 
Soviet Communist doctrine. This can, in the 
long run, have major internal consequences and set 
up within Russia powerful liberalizing trends. 

But, of course, the fanatical teaching of a gen- 
eration cannot be erased all at once. Also the 
change had not gone so far that there could not 
almost overnight be a sudden reversal to the old 
practice of intolerance and violence. Also we 
could only safely assume that the new tactics 
were designed as a new means of conquest. So 
we did not relax our vigilance or allow our mili- 
tary posture to slump. 

But, on the other hand, we do not assume fatalis- 
tically that there can be no evolution within Rus- 
sia or that Russia’s rulers will always be preda- 
tory. Some day—I would not want to guess 
when—Russia will be governed by men who put 
the welfare of the Russian people above world 
conquest. It is our basic policy to seek to advance 
the coming of that day. 

So last spring, when Soviet conduct began to 
change, we determined to do all that we safely 
could to make that change a first installment to- 
ward an eventual Russian state that would be a 
normal, not abnormal, member of the society of 
nations. One major step we took was to join with 
Britain and France to invite the Russian rulers to 
a conference of Heads of Government. At that 
“summit” conference at Geneva, President Eisen- 
hower did more than any other man could have 
done to open up to the Soviet rulers the vista of a 
new era of friendly relations between our coun- 
tries. 

We cannot yet measure the full effect of that 
conference. The gains will be measurable only 
in the future. For the time being, the Soviet 
rulers, finding that the road of intolerance and 
violence was blocked, have subordinated those ele- 
ments of their old creed in the hope that, in a new 
garb, they could still pursue conquest. Now they 
pursue their foreign policy goals with less mani- 
festation of intolerance and less emphasis on 
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violence. Their foreign policy now puts large 
emphasis upon seeking political cooperation with 
left-wing socialists, whom formerly they detested. 
Finally, there is heavy emphasis on trade and 


economic assistance. It is this economic aspect of 
the Soviet “new look” that I would consider today, 


Soviet Economic Campaign 


This Soviet economic campaign is a varied one. 
It includes the barter of surplus arms into areas 
where tensions were already high. There are 
highly publicized purchases of agricultural com- 
modities from a few countries where mounting 
surpluses have exposed the vulnerabilities of econ- 
omies lacking in diversity. Incidentally, the 
Soviet bloc, with typical cynicism, has reexported 
some of these commodities to markets that the 
original sellers normally would supply. And the 
bloc has made loans to a selected number of coun- 
tries. 

This policy has been directed especially toward 
certain peoples in the Near East and South Asia, 





There the Soviet rulers believe that they can also | 


exploit historic grievances for their own ends. 
But the new Soviet policy roams far and wide. 


Even African and South American countries are | 


receiving Soviet economic propositions. 

What is the import of this new economic cam- 
paign of the Soviet-bloc countries? 

The first thing to note is that Soviet capital ex- 
ports divert resources from the Soviet people, who 
still lack many of the ordinary decencies of life. 
On this we have the testimony of Mr. Khrushchev 
in his recent speech to the 20th Communist Party 
Congress. There he stated: 


It must be said that we do not yet have an adequate 
quantity of consumer goods, that there is a shortage of 


housing, and that many of the important problems con- | 


nected with raising the people’s living standards have not 
yet been solved. 


Still quoting Mr. Khrushchev: 


Production of many important foodstuffs and manu- 
factured goods still lags behind growing demands. Some 
towns and communities are still insufficiently supplied 
with such items as milk, butter, and fruit. There are 


even cases where supplies of potatoes and other vegetables | 


are irregular. 
population with certain high grade manufactured goods. 

The Soviet Union, of course, has the capacity 
to do much to lift up the living standards of the 
Russian people which Mr. Khrushchev described 
and to give them opportunities for greater happi- 
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There are also difficulties in supplying the | 
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ness. There was indeed a moment when it seemed 
that this might become the Soviet policy. Mr. 
Malenkov, as the Prime Minister who first suc- 
ceeded Stalin, advocated more consumer goods 
and better quality goods for the Soviet people. 
But Mr. Malenkov was quickly removed from 
leadership, and his successors resumed the policy 
of forcing the Russian people to work primarily 
to build up the power machine of the State. The 
output of consumer goods—food, clothing, and 
housing—was firmly relegated to a secondary 
place. 

Under these conditions can we accept at face 
value the Soviet professions that its foreign eco- 
nomic activities are primarily designed to help 
others? Actually in this campaign the Soviet 
Union is seeking to advance its interests. 

It is important, therefore, to examine how the 
Soviet Union sees its interests. 


Unvarying Soviet Pattern 


Throughout its 38 years of existence, the Soviet 
pattern has been unvarying. Whenever the op- 
portunity has arisen, the Soviet Union has swal- 
lowed up its neighbors, or made satellites of them, 
or subordinated them in other ways. 

The future may well produce a different Russia. 
But today changes in creed and conduct are looked 
upon as ways to make it easier to achieve old goals 
of conquest. If there is less apparent intoler- 
ance and less reliance on violence, there is perhaps 
more reliance than ever on division, enticement, 
and duplicity. 

On December 29, 1955, speaking to the Su- 
preme Soviet, Mr. Khrushchev stated the funda- 
mental precept : 

If certain people think that our confidence in the vic- 
tory of socialism, the teaching of Marxist-Leninism, is a 
Violation of the Geneva spirit, they obviously have an in- 
correct notion of the Geneva spirit. They ought to 
remember once and for all that. we never renounced and 
we will never renounce our ideas, our struggle for the 
victory of communism. 


In his lengthy speech to the 20th Party Con- 
gress, Mr. Khrushchev promised “fundamental 
social transformations”—this means a Communist 
Party dictatorship—to any nation unwary enough 
to allow its political life to be undermined by the 
Communist apparatus. 

We must assume that the intent behind the 
Soviet economic campaign is to subvert and com- 
munize the nations that are its targets. 
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Purpose of U.S. Aid Programs 


The United States is engaged in programs of 
economic assistance to the less developed coun- 
tries. Our programs have been in progress for a 
number of years and have totaled billions of 
dollars. 

By these programs we too hope to advance our 
legitimate national interests. We have never pre- 
tended otherwise. 

But again the crucial question is: What are 
those interests and how are they intended to be 
served ? 

Our interests will be fully served if other na- 
tions maintain their independence and strengthen 
their free institutions. We have no further aims 
than these. We want a world environment of 
freedom. We have shown this, time after time, 
by electing to give freedom where we could have 
had conquest. Our historic policy, reflecting the 
will and the views of our own free people, is 
wholly compatible with the interests of the less 
developed countries as their leaders themselves 
have expressed them. 


““Industrialization’”’ a Magic Word 


The political leaders in the less developed 
countries are entirely capable of judging the pur- 
poses and principles of other nations. They are 
for the most part men of political experience. In 
many cases they have had an active part in win- 
ning for their countries political independence. 
They have no desire to preside over the loss of 
that independence. 

The wisdom- and patriotism of the political 
leaders of the newly independent nations are 
among freedom’s greatest assets. These men are 
not blind to Soviet purposes and past actions. 

But we must also recognize that the Soviet Com- 
munist experiment has won for itself a consider- 
able popular prestige in the less developed coun- 
tries. In these countries “industrialization” is a 
word of magic. It is a slogan that the people 
have come to believe will solve all domestic eco- 
nomic and political problems. The peoples of 
these countries do not like to be dependent upon 
the industrialized West for manufactured goods. 
For the most part they now have political inde- 
pendence, but they do not yet have what they 
consider to be adequate economic independence. 

The neighboring Asian peoples have seen the 
Soviet Union within a generation develop itself 
into a major industrial power. These observers 
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are but only dimly aware of the fact that the 
Soviet rate of progress was possible only because 
natural conditions favored and that, even so, its 
cost in human servitude has been tragically high. 
They are like those of us who admire the pyra- 
mids, the palaces, the temples, and the coliseums 
which despotic rulers once produced out of slave 
labor. We are only dimly conscious of the cost 
in terms of human misery. 

So it is with the peoples of less developed lands 
who are informed in extravagant terms of the in- 
dustrial monuments which have been built by the 
Soviet masters of 220 million subject peoples. 

And when Soviet propaganda says to less de- 
veloped peoples, “See what we have done for our- 
selves—with our help, you can do the same,” 
there is a strong temptation to accept that so- 
called “help.” 

The political leaders of these countries, how- 
ever wise they may be and however patriotic they 
may be, will find it difficult to resist the public 
pressures which Soviet propaganda arouses, un- 
less there is some alternative. 

The industrial nations of the West, with 
matured and vigorous economies and much well- 
being, can and must provide such an alternative. 


Support Needed for Long-Range Projects 


Western efforts to advance the economic well- 
being of the less developed countries are nothing 
new. We need not be panicked by the new Soviet 
economic policy. 

With or without the so-called “competition” of 
the Soviet Union we propose to go forward with 
sound policies to aid the economic progress of less 
developed countries. 

Normally under our system private capital could 
and should do the job. And indeed much private 
capital today flows into many less developed coun- 
tries. But it flows only where the political and 
economic risks are deemed tolerable. In much 
of the world these risks are such that private 
capital is not ready to take them. If capital is 
to be found, a substantial part must be provided 
on a public basis which spreads the risk so that 
it is not appreciable in terms of any single 
individual. 

This is one of the purposes of our Mutual 
Security Program, which now, in one form or 
another, is in its eighth year. The economic part 
of that program amounts this year (ending June 
30) to about $1,700,000,000. Much of this is used 
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to help our allies, particularly in the Far East 
and in Asia, to support adequate military estab. 
lishments of their own. Of the total, approxi- | 
mately $600 million will assist, by loan or grant, in 
capital developments in other lands. | 





This year we are asking Congress to appropri- 
ate for next year’s economic program $100 mil- 
lion more than is available for this year. The| 
capacity to spend wisely depends on many factors, 
and we should not appropriate, in a panic, merely | 
because of Soviet economic activities. There is, } 
however, need for somewhat greater flexibility and 
for greater continuity, as regards support for | 
long-range projects. 

Some of the development projects which are | 
most significant will take several years to com. | 
plete. It is difficult for the countries concerned } 
to arrange for financing these projects unless | 
United States support can be relied upon not just | 
for one year at a time but for several years. Also, 
with United States support it is easier for them | 
to procure funds from other sources, such as the | 
World Bank. 

We believe, therefore, that the United States | 
Government should have authority to commit some | 
such amount as $100 million a year for several 
years for long-range projects which will develop | 
to an important degree the economic strength of 
less developed countries. Without that limited | 
long-range authority we take a risk which is quite | 
unjustified having regard to the relatively small 
cost of avoiding it. 





Facing the Future With Confidence 


If our Nation and the other free nations play 
their proper part, we can face the future not with 
complacency that would be disastrous but with 
confidence. 

I do not wish to minimize the threat of the So- 
viet “new look,” of which the economic campaign 
is a part. It is true that economic assistance 
knows no territorial limits. And we must count | 
on the Soviets and their local Communist Parties 
to press their policies with vigor. 

But we should reflect that Communist successes 
in the world so far have come when Red armies 
were at hand. No people has willingly accepted 
the Soviet type of Communist dictatorship. 

Communist open aggression has now _ been 
checked by the cohesion, resolution, vigilance, and 
strength of the free nations. Let us never forget 
that this is what deflected the Soviet rulers from 
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primary reliance upon violence, to which they were 
dedicated by creed and which they are skilled to 
practice. 

They came up against the granite of a declared 
and strong resolve. If that granite should turn to 
putty, then violence and threat of war could again 
become the order of the day. These will require 
new efforts without relaxation of the old cohesion, 
vigilance, and strength. 

Meanwhile we have new problems, but the new 
efforts will be of a kind that is in accord with our 
tradition. 

This Nation was conceived with a sense of mis- 
sion and dedicated to the extension of freedom 
throughout the world. President Lincoln, speak- 
ing at this very Independence Hall, said of our 
Declaration of Independence that there was 
“something in that Declaration giving liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but hope 
for the world for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all men and 
that all men should have an equal chance.” 

That has been the spirit which has animated our 
people since they came together as a Nation. We 
have, it is true, acquired much for ourselves. But 
also we have had in large measure the greatest of 
all satisfactions—that is the satisfaction which 
comes from creating and from sharing. 

We have created at home and we have also 
created abroad. We have shared here at home 
and we have shared abroad. Today the greatest 
opportunity for creation and for sharing lies in 
those areas which, possessed of great economic 
and human potentials, have not yet realized the 
opportunities which are theirs. 

We have unprecedented resources with which 
to create and with which to share. Our 160 mil- 
lion people, working in freedom and with ample 
leisure, produce over three times as much as do the 
220 million of the Soviet Union working in servi- 
tude. Our industrial techniques are beyond com- 
pare. Our desire to create and to share with 
others is not a political plot; it is an expression 
of the spirit which has long animated our Nation. 
It is not a product of government; it is a product 
of the faith of our people. 

Let me conclude with words which Benjamin 
Franklin wrote from Paris on May 1, 1777: 


“It is a common observation here that our cause 
is the cause of all mankind, and that we are fight- 
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ing for their liberty in defending our own. It is 
a glorious task assigned us by Providence; which 
has, I trust, given us spirit and virtue equal to it, 
and will at last crown it with success.” 


Offer of Aid to Countries 
Affected by Severe Winter 


Statement by the President 


White House Office (Thomasville, Ga.) press release dated Feb- 
ruary 19 

I have observed with growing concern the re- 
ports that have come from Western European 
countries regarding the suffering and damage that 
has been caused by one of the worst winters in that 
area—possibly the worst in the past two or three 
decades. 

I want to extend my country’s deep-felt and sin- 
cere concern for the suffering peoples in the af- 
flicted areas. 

The United States stands ready to make supplies 
of agricultural commodities which we have in 
abundance available for relieving the distress of 
the people in these areas. I have consulted with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and, while it is now 
too early to assess the damage realistically, both 
for the present and the immediate future, there 
is every indication that there will be need for such 
supplies. It has been reported, for example, that 
France alone has lost about one-third of her cur- 
rent wheat crap. 

I know that the people of the United States will 
deem it a real privilege to put these agricultural 
commodities to the great service of relieving the 
suffering of our Western European neighbors. 
Such commodities can be made available for this 
purpose under authorities which already exist, 
pursuant to past actions taken by the Congress. 





Statement by Lincoln White 
Acting Chief, News Division ! 

In line with the President’s expressed inten- 
tion, our Ambassadors in all European and Near 
Eastern countries affected by the present storm 
and cold-wave disaster have been instructed to 
inform those countries of the desire of the United 
States to assist them in alleviating suffering and 





’Made to correspondents on Feb. 21 
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overcoming immediate damage resulting from the 
extreme temperatures and possible floods that will 
result therefrom. 

The Ambassadors have been asked for esti- 
mates of the damage and the extent and means 
by which the United States might be of assist- 


ance in the various countries. The Ambassadors 
have been further requested to expedite their rec- 


Efforts Toward Preserving Peace in the Near East 


Statement by Secretary Dulles* 


Almost 3 years ago I visited practically all of 
the Arab States and Israel.? This is a region 
sacred to three great religions—Christianity, 
Islam, and Judaism. Also I was impressed with 
the strategic importance which the Near East pos- 
sesses in its geographic situation between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. This area has great significance 
to the free world from the standpoint of commu- 
nications—land, sea, and air—and because of its 
resources. The countries of Western Europe, for 
example, especially those associated in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, are large users of 
petroleum from the Near East. 

The United States has long been interested in 
the course of events in the Near East. The people 
of the United States and its Government have 
many interests and objectives there. 

I should like to deal this afternoon especially 
with our efforts toward the preservation of peace 
in that area and steps which we are taking to 
assist the Arab States and Israel to resolve their 
problems. 

During recent years, especially following the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Near East in 1948, 
the members of the United Nations have become 
increasingly concerned with respect to peace in 
the area. In 1949 a series of armistice agreements 


+ Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Feb. 24 (press release 96). 

*For a report on this visit, see BULLETIN of June 15, 
1953, p. 831. 
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ommendations with regard to emergency condi- 
tions in order that maximum alleviation of suffer. 
ing may be accomplished. 

Our offer of assistance is being made by ow 
Ambassadors in London, Paris, The Hague, Brus. 
sels, Oslo, Copenhagen, Rome, Athens, Ankara, 
Luxembourg, Lisbon, Madrid, Bonn, Vienna, Bel- 
grade, Bucharest, Budapest, Warsaw, and Prague, 








between Israel and its Arab neighbors converted 
the truce into a more permanent arrangement, | 
Great credit goes to the United Nations representa- | 
tives: Count Bernadotte, who tragically lost his | 
life there; Mr. Ralph Bunche, who succeeded | 
Count Bernadotte; and General Burns, who is 
presently supervising the activities of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization. The 
United States throughout has strongly supported 
the representatives of the United Nations in their | 
efforts. 

In a move consistent with the efforts of the 
United Nations, the United States joined with the 
United Kingdom and France on May 25, 1950, in 
the issuance of a joint declaration which set forth 
their deep interest in promoting the establishment 
and maintenance of peace and stability in the Near 
East.2 The three Governments there recognized 
that the Arab States and Israel all needed to main- 
tain armed forces for the purposes of assuring | 
their internal security and their legitimate self- 
defense and to permit them to play their part in the 
defense of the area asa whole. The three Govern- | 
ments reaffirmed at the same time their opposition | 
to the development of an arms race between the | 
Arab States and Israel. <A third and vital part 
of the declaration of 1950 is contained in the state- 
ment of their unalterable opposition to the use of 
force or threat of force between any of the states 


5 Tbid., p. 834, footnote. 
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in the Near East. The three Governments stated 
that, should they find that any of these states was 
preparing to violate frontiers or armistice lines, 
they would, consistently with their obligations as 
members of the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and without the United Na- 
tions, to prevent such violation. 

During the past 6 months substantial amounts 
of Soviet-bloc arms have been sent to the area. 
The Soviet bloc has thus complicated the problem 
which the United Nations has sought to solve. 
Conditions for an arms race now exist as certain 
countries of the Near East vie with one another 
in the purchase of military items. Israel now 
wishes to obtain arms from the United States and 
elsewhere, and we have received similar requests 
from several of the Arab States which have not 
acquired arms from Russia or its satellites. While 
realizing that the introduction of large quantities 
of Soviet-bloc arms could upset the balance of 
arms within the area, we do not believe that a 
true peace can be based upon arms alone. 

In requesting arms from the United States, 
representatives of Israel have expressed fear that 
their country’s peaceful existence is threatened. 
It is natural that in the circumstances they would 
wish to increase their military capabilities. How- 
ever, Israel, due to its much smaller size and 
population, could not win an arms race against 
Arabs having access to Soviet-bloc stocks. It 
would seem that Israel’s security could be better 
assured, in the long run, through measures other 
than the acquisition of additional arms in circum- 
stances which might exacerbate the situation. 

These other measures include reliance on the 
United Nations, by which Israel was created and 
of which Israel and the Arab States are important 
members. The charter of the United Nations 
binds all of them not to threaten or use force. The 
United States, United Kingdom, and France, as I 
indicated earlier, announced their intentions in the 
declaration of 1950. More recently, President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister Eden referred to 
this declaration * and stated that they had made 
arrangements, in which the French have joined, 
for joint discussions as to the nature of measures 
to be taken in light of that declaration. All of 
these possible measures add up to a more effective 
deterrent than additional quantities of arms. 


*Ibid., Feb. 18, 1956, p. 283. 
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As I have indicated on previous occasions, the 
United States does not exclude the possibility of 
arms sales to Israel at a time when it will preserve 
the peace. We do not exclude the possibility of 
arms sales to the other Arab States under similar 
conditions. 


Arab-Israel Problems 


Beyond the basic and pressing problems of the 
preservation of the peace is the urgent need for a 
settlement between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
A solution to this deep and bitter struggle is the 
key to the future prosperity of the region. 

As I reported in my statement of August 26, 
1955,° three problems require conspicuously to be 
solved: the plight of the refugees, the pall of fear 
that hangs over the Arab and Israeli people alike, 
and the lack of fixed boundaries between Israel and 
its Arab neighbors. There are other important 
problems, but I believe that, if these three princi- 
pal aspects could be dealt with, the way would be 
paved for the solution of others. 

During the intervening months we, as a friend 
of both Israelis and Arabs, have continued to give 
the situation deep and anxious thought. We have 
discussed the manifold problems and their rami- 
fications with the representatives and governments 
of the countries in the area, as well as with our 
British and French colleagues who joined us in 
the Tripartite Declaration. Such discussions take 
place on a continuing basis through diplomatic 
channels. We maintain regular contact with the 
United Nations and particularly with General 
Burns, who isin active pursuit of means to pre- 
serve the peace. We have reiterated to each our 
readiness to contribute to a just and equitable 
settlement. 

In my August 26 statement, with the authority 
of the President, I expressed in concrete terms how 
the United States would be willing to assist to- 
ward such a settlement. I believe it would be of 
value to review these suggestions again; they were 
put forward after the most serious and compre- 
hensive review of the situation. They remain 
valid offers today. 

To end the plight of the 900,000 refugees 
through resettlement and, to such an extent as 
may be feasible, through repatriation requires 
that more arable land in the area be created and 


* Tbid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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that adequate compensation be paid to the refu- 
gees. If Israel cannot now, unaided, make ade- 
quate compensation, we proposed consideration of 
an international loan for this purpose, to which 
the United States would contribute. President 
Eisenhower further authorized me to state that he 
would recommend that the United States contrib- 
ute to the realization of water development and 
irrigation projects which would facilitate the cre- 
ation of more cultivable land. The United States, 
through the support given to the consideration of 
the Jordan Valley Development Plan (the “John- 
ston Plan”), has already indicated its willingness 
to assist in this aspect of the problem. 


Border Guaranties 


Given a solution to other related problems, the 
President has further indicated his willingness to 
recommend that the United States join in formal 
treaty engagements to prevent or thwart any effort 
by either side to alter by force the boundaries be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors. We would 
hope other countries would participate in such a 
security guaranty and that it would be sponsored 
by the United Nations. Through such measures 
we believe that we would reduce substantially the 
acute fears which now plague the life of the area. 

We recognize, in speaking of guaranteeing bor- 
ders, that prior agreement on what the borders are 
is essential. The present existing armistice lines 
were not designed to be permanent frontiers in 
every respect. A more permanent and agreed line 
is necessary. In spite of conflicting claims and 
sentiments I believe the achievement of such a line 
is possible, and the United States remains willing 
to assist in the search for a solution. 

We are not unmindful of the other problems, 
such as those of economics and of the status of 
Jerusalem. I have not attempted to enumerate all 
the issues, but if agreement can be reached on the 
basic problems of refugees, boundaries, and fear, 
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we firmly believe it should be possible to find solu- 
tions to the other remaining questions. 

The attainment of peace in the Near East was 
much in our mind during the recent talks with 


Prime Minister Eden and his associates. In our 
final joint communique we reiterated that our two 
Governments have declared their readiness to con- 
tribute to a settlement by assisting financially in 








regard to the refugee and by guaranteeing agreed — 


frontiers. 

The permanent security of the states in the area 
and their future peace and prosperity will not rest 
primarily upon arms but upon the international 
rule of law and the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions among neighbors. It is our firm policy, as a 
friend to both sides, to work toward the creation 
of such an atmosphere in the Near East. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
84th Congress, 2d Session 


Effects of Malnutrition and Other Hardships on the Mor- 
tality and Morbidity of Former United States Prisoners 
of War and Civilian Internees of World War II: An 
Appraisal of Current Information. Message from the 
President transmitting the report of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to Public Law 
744, 88d Congress. H. Doc. 296, January 12, 1956. 69 pp. 

Report of the Study Mission to Europe of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs pursuant to H. Res. 91, 
a resolution authorizing the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to conduct a full and complete investigation of 
matters relating to the laws, regulations, directives, and 
policies including personnel pertaining to the Depart- 
ment of State and such other departments and agencies 
engaged primarily in the implementation of United 
States foreign policy and the overseas operations, per- 
sonnel, and facilities of departments and agencies of 
the United States which participate in the development 
and execution of such policy. H. Rept. 1683, January 
26, 1956. 30 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of State in Form of Amendment to the Budget. 
H. Doc. 322, January 30, 1956. 2 pp. 

Authorizing the Loan of Two Submarines to the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. Report to accompany H. R. 8100. H. 
Rept. 1687, January 30, 1956. 4 pp. 

Immigration and Nationality Laws. Message from the 
President transmitting recommendations relative to our 
immigration and nationality laws. H. Doc. 329, Febru- 
ary 8, 1956. 6 pp. 
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For a Better World 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy * 


The New York Province of the Newman Clubs 
has greatly honored me by inviting me to take 
part in your convention dedicated to the theme 
“For a Better World.” This is a goal to which 
we all aspire. We can find guidance in our search 
for a better world in the life of Cardinal Newman 
himself and from the principles to which your 
clubs are devoted. Newman’s Apologia and The 
Idea of a University remain classics today and 
were fitting inspiration for Timothy Harrington 
when he called his fellow students together to 
found a Newman Club at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

John Henry Newman is a symbol of those who 
struggled for and attained happiness based on 
faith and spiritual understanding. His life was 
devoted to service of our faith and to increasing 
human understanding. We of the 20th century 
would do well to approach the difficult problems 
of our world in the spirit of calm and detached 
contemplation Cardinal Newman achieved. 

Although he lived in what now seems a simple 
age, Newman’s life-span covered a period of great 
ferment and change. In the 19th century, indus- 
trialization was gathering momentum in Western 
Europe and the United States. New economic 
and social theories were challenging and testing 
the existing order. The concerns of the times 
were concerns about material things. It was said 
that men should have more goods; that goods 
should be more equitably distributed ; that society 
should be reorganized to provide the maximum 
material benefits, to provide the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

Most of the economic and social ideas of the 


__ 
*Address made before the New York Province of the 
Newman Clubs at New York, N.Y., on Feb. 12. 
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19th century were idealistically conceived. They 
were intended to solve the problems created by 
new political institutions, by growing popula- 
tions, and by the industrial revolution. The 20th 
century, however, has seen some of these schemes 
and theories used in practical life, and used in 
such a way as to destroy whatever may have been 
good and to bring to dominance the error and 
evil they contain. 

The materialist creed of Kar] Marx, with its 
negation of faith and spirituality, its worship of 
the state alone, has become the enforced gospel of 
nearly a billion people, almost half the population 
of the world. Its economic dogmas have been 
adapted by Lenin, Stalin, and their successors to 
political and imperialist programs designed to 
promote Soviet communism into every part of the 
world. While this is an ideological purpose of 
vast significance, it serves handily as a cover, and 
an effective cover, for Russian expansionism. 

These doctrines have strong appeal for many 
peoples who are striving to improve their condi- 
tions and their standards of living. These peoples 
are often reluctant to believe that Communist ins 
tentions are predatory, that economic gain under 
the Marxist system will inevitably be at the ex- 
pense of political liberty and spiritual freedom. 


International Communism Well Armed 


International communism is well armed for the 
struggle to which it is so fully committed. Its 
military forces include the two largest land 
armies in the world. It possesses substantial air 
power and a growing stock of nuclear weapons. 
A huge percentage of the budgets and the re- 
sources of the U.S.S.R., of Red China, and of 
course the Eastern European satellites is devoted 
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to “national defense, armament and internal se- 
curity.” Vast quantities of manpower are allo- 
cated to these purposes. As you know, these mil- 
lions of men and women have little or no choice 
when it comes to military service or, in fact, any 
labor for the state. Political and economic con- 
trol is maintained by power in the hands of a few 
at the top and by tight organization in the ranks. 

By denying the needs of its own and subject 
peoples, the Soviet Union can set aside goods and 
equipment for export where it foresees political 
gain. Thus it can focus its resources on a given 
world area if it sees in that region a possibility 
of political gain. In the same way it can export 
technical assistance. And to the war of ideas it 
devotes vast resources which it can mobilize with- 
out much regard for public opinion. It has mas- 
tered the art of making the worse appear the better 
cause, of making the undemocratic sound demo- 
cratic, of cloaking aggressive aims with peaceful 
words. 

To meet this threat, a threat to the security of 
nations in addition to our own, the United States 
cooperates in an immense effort by the free nations 
to build their common strength. Asa great power 
we have special responsibilities whether we wel- 
come them or not. We have formed a system of 
alliances not only for mutual defense but for eco- 
nomic and social cooperation. We are doing 
much to drive home the story of what the free 
nations stand for and what international com- 
munism means. Our strength is great, and we 
intend to remain strong. We intend to remain 
economically strong, militarily strong, and in par- 
ticular morally strong. We must maintain faith 
and confidence in the values for which the United 
States stands. As Secretary Dulles has said: 

The Government of the United States has, I like to be- 
lieve, a rather unique tradition in this respect. Our 
Nation was founded on an experiment in human liberty. 
Our institutions reflect the belief of our founders that 
all men were endowed by their creator with inalienable 
rights and had duties prescribed by moral law. They 
believed that human institutions ought primarily to help 
men develop their God-given possibilities, and that our 
Nation, by its conduct and example, could help men every- 
where to find the way to a better and more abundant life. 

We share the tradition of a respect for human 
liberty and moral] Jaw with a number of the nations 
We 
must build upon these traditions and concepts if 
we are to build a better world. We must teach 
the new nations emerging in Asia and Africa 


with which we are now in close alliance. 
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We must show 
them they can and must be adapted to their own 


the importance of these ideals. 


conditions. We must teach by example that a 
society without moral value and without princi- 
ples is doomed to fail, no matter how hard it 
struggles to build up economic and military power, 


Battle for Men’s Minds 


Not long ago Archbishop O’Boyle of Washing. | 


ton delivered a thoughtful and stimulating sermon 
on the conflict we face. “When mercy is consid- 
ered treason,” he said, “when truth is classed as a 
lie, and good is called evil, we are indeed faced 
with a monstrous perversion of human nature, a 


denial of every ideal that civilized man has | 


cherished.” 
The Archbishop accurately noted that com- 
munism appeals not only to the disgruntled, the 








a 


———— 


bitter, and the neurotic members of a community, | 


but also to men of sensitive nature and high ideals, 
He declared that there is danger we may look at 
the world struggle too narrowly, that we may con- 
centrate too much on the economic, military, and 
political menace of communism, and so neglect the 
battle for men’s minds. “The American people 
should speak out,” he concluded, “through their 
proper organizations and representatives, on the 
real nature of communism. We should realize 
that the struggle is total, and not merely a matter 
for government action only.” 

This is where I think you members of the na- 
tional Newman Clubs have a major role to play. 
Why not mobilize your talents and your great 
abilities to spread an affirmative doctrine of the 
things for which your Government stands? 

The United States is today making a tremendous 
effort to win the battle for men’s minds. Our 
Government has a worldwide information pro- 
gram which is doing an effective job in many areas. 
Many nongovernmental groups are also doing ex- 
cellen‘: work in meeting foreign peoples and ex- 
plaining our way of life. Missionaries, labor 
leaders, businessmen, and thousands of other 
Americans are a vital part of our effort here and 
abroad to increase international understanding. 

In the battle for men’s minds, we should make 
a particular effort to reach those men whose 
thoughts and ideas will be decisive in guiding the 
policies of the new nations in Asia and Africa. 
As Archbishop O’Boyle said: “In wide areas of 
the world, men of learning are the real leaders of 
their nations. This is particularly true in the na- 
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tions newly freed from colonial status. It is in 
these very areas that the power of communism is 
growing with sobering speed.” 

Sometimes Americans have trouble understand- 
ing the attitude of the people of new nations. 
Usually these young nations want to solve their 
own problems their own way. They distrust for- 
eign help and advice. They have an intense de- 
sire for rapid economic development. They know 
little about the Soviet Union, but they are told 
its achievements are vast. Efforts are being made 
to persuade them that the pattern of Soviet in- 
dustrial development has more meaning for them 
than the freer, more humane process by which the 
institutions of the United States and Western 
Europe were developed. 

The tours of Bulganin and Khrushchev to In- 
dia, Burma, and Afghanistan are efforts by the 
Soviet Union in the new direction. We would be 
foolish to deny that the new Soviet policy presents 
us with dangers and a challenge. Where formerly 
the Iron Curtain implacably shut off the Soviet 
Union and its satellites from the rest of the world, 
we now see “traveling salesmen,” with broad smiles 
and back-slapping, offering tempting “bargains” 
to the uncommitted nations. There are offers of 
economic and military aid, proposals for treaties 
of friendship, requests to set up diplomatic posts, 
and plans for interchange of experts in many 
fields. 

It is ironic and typical, however, that at the 
same moment they speak of peace and friendship 
in India, Burma, and Afghanistan, the Soviets 
and their Communist allies continue their nuclear 
tests, their threats of war to take Taiwan, and 
their warnings of reprisal upon Iran and Pakistan 
for participation in the Western defense system. 
In a sense, the Soviets have put a new wrinkle in 
their traditional policy of “zigzag.” They have 
found it possible to “zig” and “zag” at the same 
time. They continue to show plainly, for anyone 
who cares to look, that aggression is still their 
end, to be pursued by peaceful talk or warlike 
threats, or both—whatever suits the need of the 
moment. 

By their own deeds they warn us again that 
we cannot relax our vigilance, we cannot lower 
our guard. 

I have spoken to you already of the means— 
military, political, and economic—by which we 
must keep ourselves and our allies prepared to de- 
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fend themselves. But the willingness and the 
ability to undertake our defense, while essential 
for avoiding war, is neither the only means nor 
the best means, in the long run, for preserving 
peace. We believe in a forward strategy not only 
in the military sense but in the political and so- 
cial sense. As President Eisenhower put it earlier 
this year: 

The sum of our international effort should be this: the 
waging of peace, with as much resourcefulness, with as 
great a sense of dedication and urgency as we have ever 
mustered in defense of our country in time of war. 

One of the highest tests, I think, of the great- 
ness of a nation is the test, in times like these, 
whether we can be strong enough to win a war, 
yet gentle enough to help the weak; resourceful 
enough to gain great wealth, but wise enough to 
use it well. 


Responsibility for Moral Leadership 


Moral leadership is a great asset in any 
struggle. It is especially important in the pres- 
ent world battle for the minds of men and women 
everywhere. The responsibility for moral leader- 
ship in our country certainly rests upon our Gov- 
ernment, but not upon government alone. It is 
also the direct responsibility of our churches and 
schools, of youth organizations such as the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Clubs, and especially of all 
these Newman Clubs of which we are justly 
proud. These agencies, civic and religious, must 
maintain the spiritual vigor and moral strength 
of the people who run our Government, who man 
our fighting ferces, who carry on our dealings with 
other lands, who cast the votes that decide the 
course our Nation follows. 

I am certain that your organization is doing 
a great deal, but you can do more. I have had 
close contact over the years with many young men 
and women who have been trained by our Cath- 
olic colleges and universities and shaped under the 
guidance of the Newman Clubs and other groups. 
Most of them measure up admirably to the chal- 
lenges they face. 

But none of us must forget that the evil forces 
that oppose are tireless in their self-criticism, in 
their manipulation of government programs, edu- 
‘ational institutions, and youth programs. Their 
brutal efficiency is high, and, in all realism, we 
can expect it to go higher. 

The moral superiority that our values, our sys- 
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tem, have over those of the Soviets can and should 
be decisive in this contest between us. But it is 
not inevitable. Our values must be applied. Our 
system must be made to work. We must match 
their tirelessness with our own, their efficiency 
with ours, if our moral superiority is to be decisive. 
As we seek to win the allegiance of the uncommit- 
ted nations to our standards and our values, we 
must do it by our deeds as much as by our words. 

These nations will watch us, first, to see how we 
apply our values among our own people. Our rec- 
ord in this respect is good, though certainly not 
perfect. The opening of the channels of oppor- 
tunity, the emphasis on free choice and private 
initiative in the past few years has brought pros- 
perity for nearly all Americans. In addition, 
progress has been made through legislative and 
judicial efforts to bring about greater social jus- 
tice among our people. 

Not only are we being watched in applying our 
values to our own people, we are being watched in 
applying them to other peoples. Here, again, we 
do not need to apologize for our efforts. In the 
past 10 years a number of nations have won their 
freedom from colonial control. It has been our 
policy to respect this new freedom. By our eco- 
nomic strength and in many ways we have helped 
it to survive and to grow. 

It has also been our policy to support the fur- 
ther attainment of freedom by subject peoples who 
desire it. In particular we support the liberation 
by peaceful means of the peoples of Eastern Eu- 
rope, who have been unwillingly made subjects of 
the “new colonialism” of the Communists. 

Another means by which we have given moral 
leadership is through our efforts to bring about 
disarmament. The whole world was thrilled by 
President Eisenhower’s proposal of “atoms for 
peace” in 1953, and again by his proposal for aerial 
inspection to insure disarmament in 1955. 

The fina] means by which the United States has 
rendered moral] leadership in the world is the 
courage, the determination, the high principle, the 
good faith with which President Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary Dulles, and the leaders of our Government, 
with the full backing and support of the American 
people, have faced the perils and the opportunities 
of this age in which we live. 

Your convention is dedicated to the theme “For 
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a Better World.” In these remarks I have tried 
to outline for you, perhaps inadequately, some of 
the obstacles that lie in the road to a better world 
and, more important, some of the means by which 
we will surmount these obstacles. You who are on 
the threshold of your careers will play, I know, a 
major role in achieving our national objectives. 

To all of you I wish Godspeed and good luck 
as you go forward with your own efforts to bring 
this better world into being. 


President Appoints U.S. Members of 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission 


The White House announced on February 18 
that the President had that day appointed the 
following to be members of the U.S. section of the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission: 


John L. Farley, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior 

Lester P. Voigt, Director, Conservation Department, 
State of Wisconsin 

Claude Ver Duin 


The Commission was established by the Con- 
vention on Great Lakes Fisheries, which entered 
into force on October 11, 1955.1 


Aviation Talks With United Kingdom 


Press release 95 dated February 24 


Discussions between United Kingdom and 
United States civil aviation officials will be re- 
sumed in London on March 5. The talks will 
cover various civil aviation matters of interest 
to both countries including possible route modi- 
fications. 

The U.S. delegation will include Livingston 
Satterthwaite, Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economie Affairs, 
chairman; Chan Gurney, member of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, vice chairman; Joseph H. 
FitzGerald, Director of the Bureau of Air Op- 
erations, Civil Aeronautics Board; and Edward 
A. Bolster, Chief of the Aviation Division of the 


Department of State. 


*For background, see BuLitetin of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 
677. 
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Peace Through Strength: A Look at the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


by Katherine G. Howard 


) The North Atlantic Treaty Organization came 
into being as the result of a treaty signed at 
Washington on April 4, 1949. What are the 
factors that helped bring Nato into being? What 
is its purpose? How can it contribute to the 
defense of the free world? Id like to go back 
to the beginning of Naro and recount how it all 
started. 

Ten years ago there was the end of the war in 
Europe. We all breathed a sigh of relief. We all 
disbanded our armies. 

Meanwhile the Soviet Union continued to main- 
tain the biggest peacetime army in history. While 
the Western nations moved promptly to restore 
freedom and democracy to lands occupied during 
the war, the Soviet Union absorbed the nations 
of Eastern Europe one by one. By 1948 Poland, 
Kast Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Czechoslovakia were all behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Soviet Union constantly pressed forward to 
expand its territory and power and finally tried 
to take Berlin through the Berlin blockade—so 
gloriously broken by the United States airlift. 

Under these circumstances it was evident that 
the United Nations (in which the Soviet has a 
veto) could not adone assure security and peace. 
But the United Nations Charter had guaranteed 
its members the continued right of individual 
and collective self-defense, and the resolution 
proposed by Senator Arthur Vandenberg, and 
passed by the Senate 64 to 4, became the corner- 
of Naro. This resolution provided for 
“association of the United States, by constitutional 
process, with such regional and other collective 
arrangements as are based on continuous and 
effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect 
its national security.” 

Twelve nations signed the treaty at Washing- 
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ton—twelve nations diverse in size and in language 
but sharing the long cultural background of West- 
ern civilization and bound together in a fierce de- 
termination to withstand aggression and preserve 
the peace. These twelve nations were, alphabet- 
ically, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Ice- 
land, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. In 1952 they were joined by Tur- 
key and Greece and, in 1955, by the West German 
Federal Republic. 

As the first and only woman delegate to Nato 
from any country, I have found it a stirring ex- 
perience to be associated with what Lord Ismay, 
Secretary General of Nato, has described as “the 
most challenging and constructive experiment in 
international relations that has ever been at- 
tempted.” Peace is Naro’s overriding objective. 
Nato seeks to prevent aggression through the 
maintenance ef strength and unity on the part of 
the free world. 

Field Marshal Montgomery, Deputy Supreme 
Allied Commander, says that “as a regional pact 
within the United Nations Organization, Nato is 
the most effective organization in the world today. 
The strengthening of Naro on both the political 
and military side is all-important.” He also quotes 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, as saying that peace in the 


© Vrs. Howard, author of the above arti- 
cle, is Special Adviser to the Federai Civil 
Defense Administrator and Permanent Al- 
ternate U.S. Delegate to the NATO Ciwwil 
Defense Committee. This article is based on 


a series of recent addresses by Mrs. Howard. | 
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modern world cannot be assured without military 
power, and that military strength is necessary not 
only to resist aggression if we are attacked but 
also to give our political leaders a firm basis on 
which to bridge the gap between the East and the 
West. We all know how desperately the Soviets 
tried to dynamite Nato and wean Germany away 
from Nato at the Geneva conference. 

The accession of Germany as the 15th member 
of Nato was a great triumph for the Western 
democracies. I was in Germany in October and in 
Paris in November of 1954, at the time the London 
and Paris Agreements were being made. In fact, 
the United States Nato Civil Defense Delegates— 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson 
and I—were the first to welcome the Germans into 
the family of nations at an official reception. They 
are valuable allies and have much to offer to Nato 
on both the military and civilian sides. 


Unity and Strength 

How does Nato preserve the peace? By unity 
and strength. The Naro treaty in article 5 pro- 
vides that an armed attack against one is an at- 
tack upon all. That means that no potential en- 
emy in the future can devour his victims one 
by one. 

Under article 3 of the treaty, the nations agree 
to develop their individual and collective capacity 
to resist aggression. And so to the collective 
forces, first under General Eisenhower, then Gen- 
eral Ridgway, and now General Gruenther, the 
United States contributes 6 divisions, Great 
Britain 4 divisions, and West Germany will con- 
tribute 12 divisions. 

It has been natural to give primary emphasis 
to military strength, but do not think for a moment 
that Nato is purely a military alliance. If it were, 
there certainly would be no place in it for me! 
One prays that the day will come when it is no 
longer necessary to spend vast sums on unproduc- 
Under article 
2, the signatories pledge themselves to promote 
cooperation between each other in social, cultural, 
economic, and political fields. And the 
treaty proclaims as its first objective the deter- 
mination of the member governments to “safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage and civiliza- 


tive things—like tanks and guns. 


Nato 


tion of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 


law 29 
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North Atlantic Council 


As part of this pattern of the rule of law, the 
governing body of Nato is civilian. Many years 
ago Clemenceau said as a wisecrack, “War is much 
too important to be entrusted to the military,” 
and we might add—peace even more so. In Nato, 
where peace, through the twin instruments of 
strength and unity, is the goal, the top governing 
body is the North Atlantic Council, composed of 
the Secretaries of State or Foreign Ministers of 
the member countries. They constitute a sort of 
North Atlantic cabinet for Nato affairs. It is a 
council of governments, not individuals. It has 
no authority independent of national governments 
and can reach decisions only if all the govern- 
ments agree. Therefore, it is clear that Nato does 
not affect the sovereignty of the United States or 
any other government. 

Naturally, Secretaries of State and Foreign 
Ministers have important business at home and 
cannot be in Paris all the time, but the work of 
the alliance hasto goon. Therefore, each country 
has a permanent representative in Paris with the 
rank of ambassador. Our representative is Am- 
bassador George W. Perkins, former Assistant 
Secretary of State. The countries take turns in 
alphabetical order in chairing the foreign min- 
isters’ meetings, but Lord Ismay is the permanent 
Vice Chairman of the North Atlantic Council 
and the Secretary General of Naro. He is as- 
sisted by an international staff, composed of men 
and women from all 15 nations. 


Military Committee 

Another important unit in the organizational 
setup is the Military Committee, on which each 
member nation is represented at the Chief of Staff 
Jevel. This group plans the broad military pol- 
icies of Nato. The task of giving regular guid- 
ance and direction to Naro’s operating military 
agencies has been given to the Standing Group, 
which consists of one member from France, one 
from the United Kingdom, and one from the 
United States. This group helps direct the opera- 
tion of Navro’s Supreme Commands, including 
Suave [Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, 
curope a 

And, speaking of the Standing Group—one 
morning last fall when T was in Paris, Sir John 
Hodsoll, the Senior Civil Defense Adviser to 
Nato, telephoned me and said: “I’ve arranged 
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for you to meet Lord Ismay this afternoon. I 
thought I’d tell you in advance so that you can 
wear your prettiest hat.” And so I met the Sec- 
retary General for the first time. He has tre- 
mendous warmth, strength, and personality. A 
great friend of Winston Churchill’s, he seems to 
have many of the same qualities. He quoted Win- 
ston Churchill as saying to him when he went 
to bid Churchill goodbye before leaving London 
for Paris and Naro: “I hope you won’t find it 
necessary to put Britain absolutely last on every 
possible occasion !” 

Lord Ismay has the quality of putting you at 
your ease and drawing you out, so that I found 
myself telling him a great deal about my impres- 
sions of Germany and the reactions of the people 
there to German rearmament and the adherence 
of Germany to Nato. When my 15 minutes were 
up, his secretary came in and I rose to leave. 
“Don’t go,” he said, “I want to talk to you a little 
longer.” His ‘secretary looked troubled. “It’s 
only the military,” he said. “In civil defense,” I 
replied, “we usually have to stand aside for the 
military.” Ten minutes later when I emerged with 
Sir John Hodsoll into the outer office, it was filled 
with the generals who compose the Standing 
Group, and I gasped. 

Let us return to the civilian side of the Naro or- 
ganization. In addition to the Civil Defense Com- 
mittee, there is a Medical Committee, a Refugees 
and Evacuees Committee, a Planning Board for 
Ocean Shipping, a Petroleum Planning Board, 
and several others. A recent important develop- 
ment on the civilian side has been the establish- 
ment of the Senior Civil Emergency Planning 
Committee, which is on the same level as the Mili- 
tary Committee and which coordinates the work 
of all the civilian committees. 


Civil Defense 

It was natural that, when Navo was first or- 
ganized, emphasis was on a unified command of 
land, sea, and air forces. With the great progress 
made under the Supreme Commanders, and with 
the advent of thermonuclear warfare and the 
growing realization that, in coming wars, cities 
and people will be the targets, there is increased 
emphasis on the civilian side of Nato. No army 
can fight if the home front is gone. No factories 
can produce the sinews of war if the factories and 
the people who work in them are gone. No war 
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can be won if the people’s morale is broken. 

I was told in one European country that after 
severe bombing the people said to their govern- 
ment, “Give up—give up—we can take no more”; 
whereas in England, where more bombing was ab- 
sorbed, the nation survived because of the indomi- 
table courage of all the people from Winston 
Churchill to the newsboy on the corner. And 
whereas Winston Churchill’s courage sustained 
the whole free world, civil defense helped sustain 
the newsboy on the corner and others like him. 

And so there is increasing importance attached 
to the civilian side of Nato, All civilian commit- 
tees have been asked to examine their work in view 
of thermonuclear warfare, and I am pleased to 
hear from many quarters that the Civil Defense 
Committee is outstanding in the scope and grasp 
of its work, 

Lord Ismay told me that, when he first reported 
to Nato, he called on General Eisenhower, who 
said to him: “I wish you'd get something going on 
civil defense.” Consequently, the first Planning 
Committee for Civil Defense met at Paris in Feb- 
ruary 1953, just before I joined the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. Another meeting was 
held in November of that year which I attended, 
as I have all subsequent meetings, as Alternate 
United States Delegate when Governor Peterson, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, attends, 
or as Chief United States Delegate in his absence. 

Much preparation is necessary. One must be 
thoroughly familiar with all aspects of civil de- 
fense, as well as with the contents of the Nato 
documents under discussion. Most Nato docu- 
ments are classified “secret” and can only be 
studied in one’s office or at the United States Mis- 
sion in Paris. Before leaving the country, one is 
given a security clearance marked “cosmic” and 
promises never to leave Naro documents in a hotel 
room or to discuss Nato affairs in a public place. 

In the beginning, the Civil Defense Committee 
worked largely on World War IT concepts of how 
to deal with fire, rescue, ete., in a war waged with 
conventional bombs. Great Britain’s heroic and 
valiant work was the model, and we owe her a 
tremendous debt of gratitude. With the develop- 
ment of atomic and hydrogen weapons, the scope 
of the Committee’s work has broadened to cover 
all aspects of saving life and property and main- 
taining morale and the will and the means to sur- 
vive and win under conditions of total warfare. 
The United States has willingly shared, within 
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security limits, all her knowledge and know-how 
with the other Nato nations. 

The Civil Defense Committee is composed of the 
heads of civil defense in all the Nato countries— 
General Worthington of Canada, General Erwin 
of Great Britain, the head of Civil Defense in 
Norway, etc. 


All Decisions Unanimous 


Unity is a keynote of Naro, for all decisions 
must be unanimous. Think what that means when 
dealing with countries as diverse as the United 
States and Luxembourg, or Norway, Iceland, and 
Turkey. And yet in both the Council and the 
Civil Defense Committee decisions are made, and 
the last word is, “It is agreed,” for all decisions 
must be unanimous. Navo is not a supranational 
power. No country or group of countries, how- 
ever powerful, can tell any country, however small, 
that it must do this or must do that. 

It is a useful and heartwarming exercise in 
international relations to have full and free dis- 
cussion and then to hear these words, “It is 
agreed.” 

What, then, has Nato accomplished ¢ 

First of all, Nato has helped to prevent war. 
Secretary Dulles has said that this is due in large 
part to the strength and unity of the Atlantic 
peoples. 

Secondly, Naro has helped to protect free Eu- 
rope against Communist aggression, and we in the 
United States realize that the enslavement of free 
Europe would give the Soviets the means to attain 
industrial and scientific superiority over our own 
country. It is significant that the Communists 
have not gained any new territory in Europe since 
Nato was formed. Nato has supplemented our 
national defense system, for the protection we get 
from our own armed forces is increased by allied 
forces of even greater size, and we and our allies 
have worked together in constructing joint air 
bases to be used for rapid and effective retaliation 
in case of attack. 

Third, between the Naro countries there has 
been a great increase in cooperation, in mutual 
sympathy and understanding, and in willingness 
to help each other. 
today that would never have been thought possible 
5 or even 3 years ago. 

I would like to conclude with a quotation from 
General Eisenhower, who said: 


Things are agreed and done 
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“Nato symbolizes the unity of free men in an | 
Fourteen [now fifteen] nations, | 
diverse in language and economy and custom and 
political structure, are joined within it because 
each nation is determined to sustain its own inde- 


age of peril. 


pendence. Dedicated to a common purpose, their 
strength is multiplied, their inexhaustible energies 
are pooled. 

“During my service with Nato there were many 
uniforms worn, many tongues spoken at my head. 
quarters. But daily I found new inspiration in 
the unity of spirit among my comrades. 

“The inspiration remains with me; a cherished 
memory, a heartening proof that free men, united, 
can face any peril unafraid. Naro is visible evi- 
dence that, in cooperation among the free peoples, 
we can best preserve our common heritage of free- 
dom against any threat.” 


Negotiations With Netherlands for 
Air Transport Agreement 
Press release 94 dated February 24 

The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 24 that arrangements have been made between 
the United States and the Netherlands for the 
initiation in Washington on April 5, 1956, of ne- 
gotiations concerning an air transport agreement 
between the two countries. 


New Certificate Forms for 
Strategic Imports 


A new, improved import certificate form now is 
available to U.S. importers of strategic goods, the 





Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department | 


of Commerce, announced on February 9. 

The new form, FC-826, has been revised to 
reduce paperwork for U.S. importers by incorpo- 
rating certain statements which formerly had to 
be entered separately. A French translation also 
is included to make it easier for foreign govern- 
ments to use the certificate. 

Use of the revised form will become mandatory 
on March 10, 1956. It is available at all Depart- 
ment of Commerce field offices and from the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce in Washington. 

U.S. import certificates are used in the Import 
Certificate-Delivery Verification (IC/DV)_pro- 
cedure which became mandatory in October 1952. 
It is operated by the United States in cooperation 
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with 15 other countries to prevent transshipment 
of strategic goods. 

Under this procedure, the U.S. or foreign im- 
porter certifies to his government that the 
strategic goods he wishes to import will not be 


Industrial Progress in Spain 


by John Lodge 
Ambassador to Spain? 


Today I would like to talk about some of my 
impressions of the state of the Spanish economy— 
impressions, believe me, of a sympathetic observer 
who is interested in learning all he can about your 
country, your people, and how you work. I think 
it is particularly appropriate to talk at this time 
about the Spanish economy, for the Spanish mili- 
tary effort—the world position of Spain—rests 
upon Spain’s economic strength. 

I have had the privilege to be in your country 
for more than 10 months now, and I have visited 
many parts of Spain and talked to thousands of 
your citizens. Asa result of these visits and these 
associations, I have formed a number of impres- 
sions. Five weeks in the United States put me in 
touch once more with some of our own problems, 
and my return to Spain has given me the oppor- 
tunity to evaluate my earlier impressions of your 
economic situation. Then too the advent of a 
new year is always a time for stocktaking. And 
so it seemed to me appropriate to make those im- 
pressions the theme for my talk today. 

Before going any further, however, I think I 
should change the emphasis in the description I 
have used of myself as a “sympathetic observer.” 
Actually, I could have used a considerably stronger 
term to describe my interest and the interest in 
my country in Spain. Since the signature of the 
Spanish-American agreements of September 1953,? 


we have been partners. We are much more than 





‘Address made before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce at Seville on Jan. 26. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 





reexported without official authorization. The 
importer’s government then issues an import cer- 
tificate which the importer must transmit to his 
foreign exporter in support of the export license 
application. 


sympathetic—the United States has an important 
stake in a vigorous and expanding economy in 
Spain, and we are glad to be in a position to co- 
operate with our Spanish friends in the realization 
of that objective. 

One of the strongest impressions I have gained 
of Spain is that her people are industrious and 
that they possess the will to improve their eco- 
nomic status. I have seen many examples of this 
and of the ingenuity and determination of the 
Spanish worker, who can make the best of situa- 
tions despite lack of adequate resources and the 
most modern equipment. It is precisely these 
qualities which enabled Spain to recover from the 
ravages of the Civil War to the extent that she 
did even prior to 1953. Since then the tempo has 
greatly increased. Those advances are recognized 
both inside and outside of Spain, and this consid- 
erable achievement under great handicaps has 
gained for Spain many admirers abroad. 

Furthermore, there is a shortage of the equip- 
ment which would permit Spanish workers to ex- 
pand the production of those goods needed to raise 
the standard of living. Part of these shortages 
stem from the physical destruction which took 
place during the Civil War, while others reflect a 
shortage of foreign exchange to purchase modern 
machinery which is obtainable only from a few 
foreign sources. With the gradual acquisition of 
proper equipment, production is being signifi- 
cantly expanded in a number of sectors of the 
Spanish economy where deficiencies now exist. 
The solid progress which has recently been made 
in these areas is encouraging to the friends of 
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Spain. Members of the Embassy staff who have 
been in Spain as long as 3 or 4 years have re- 
peatedly remarked to me about the vast improve- 
ments which have been made during the time that 
they have been here. We Americans are pleased 
to be participants in this effort. 


Condition of Spanish Economy 


I was glad to note in the press a few days ago 
statements by several ministers of the Spanish 
Government which confirmed some of our impres- 
sions of the condition of the Spanish economy. A 
study of these statements reveals the real advances 
which have been made during the past 5 to 10 
years. Minister Planell’s summary of the indus- 
trial progress made in 1955 pointed up the signifi- 
cant gains which were made in several key sectors 
of the economy, particularly electric power and 
steel production. These industries are funda- 
mental to economic development, and Spanish 
Government programs have emphasized their ex- 
pansion in order to support a higher level of eco- 
nomic activity in Spain. Nearly 35 percent of 
U.S. economic assistance available for capital 
equipment has been allocated to the Spanish elec- 
tric power and steel industries. We are glad to 
note the progress which is being made in these 
important sectors of the economy. After recur- 
ring periods of electricity restrictions, which hold 
back production of all kinds of goods needed in the 
domestic economy, the increase of 16 percent in 
production of electricity in 1955 over 1954 is par- 
ticularly gratifying. 

With respect to an adequate supply of consumer 
goods on the domestic Spanish market, recent 
statements of Minister of Commerce Arburiia are 
especially significant. His comments also referred 
to imports to meet the need for these commodities 
as well as to provide items of capital equipment. 
The Minister stressed the fact that the value of 
imports in 1955 had risen to a new high. This 
expansion in the volume of imports is, of course, 
encouraging. The capacity to pay in foreign ex- 
change for this greater amount of imported goods 
is largely due, of course, to expanded production 
in Spain and increasing sales abroad. It also re- 
flects Spain’s rise as one of the key tourist centers 
in Europe. I am informed that last year more 
than a quarter of a million Americans visited 
Spain, as compared to 4,500 visitors in 1947, 

The beauties, the traditions, the hospitality and 
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the charm of Spain, and the warm friendliness of 


the Spanish people have proved to be great attrac- 


tions for thousands of my compatriots. They tell | 


their friends in the United States about their in- 
teresting and pleasant sojourn in this fascinating 
country, and they return themselves. 

A portion of the goods imported into Spain last 
year was financed through the Spanish-American 
economic programs. Some of the commodities be- 
ing imported under these programs are consumer 
goods or raw materials which immediately enter 
the Spanish market. Primary examples are cotton 
and vegetable oil, the major portion of which is 
made available to Spain in exchange for pesetas, 
part of which we loan to the Spanish Government. 
There is, therefore, a very direct American interest 
in this phase of our economic programs, which at 
the same time provides a means for supplementing 
the supplies of these commodities available in the 
Spanish market without requiring the expenditure 
of any foreign exchange. 


U.S. Financing of Capital Equipment 


However, a large portion of the economic 
assistance which the United States is providing 
to the Spanish economy is not felt immediately, 
as it is in the case of consumer goods or raw 
materials. It is, I think, important to recognize 
this. Much of our program is designed to finance 
the procurement of capital equipment which gen- 
erally takes a comparatively long time to build 
and deliver, and a longer time to begin the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. For example, a blast 
furnace for a steel mill will, when installed, add 
to the availability of steel products in the economy, 
but the timelag between the funds and the pro- 
duction of finished steel products maty be as long 
as 3 years. We are also cooperating to provide 
other types of assistance the effects of which are 
not readily apparent, as in the case of an item such 
asatractor. Weare, for instance, glad to be able 
to contribute rails and ties for the reconstruction 
of the RENFE lines between Seville and Madrid 
and between Seville and Cadiz. This will pro- 
vide faster, safer, and more economical travel 
between these points. 

With respect to the immediate future, Minister 
Arburta stated in his interview that he expected 
increased availabilities of goods in the domestic 
market. I can assure you that we in the Embassy 
are tremendously interested in helping the Min- 
ister to bring this about. Officials of our eco- 
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nomic mission are currently discussing with 
Minister Arburta and his associates the final de- 
tails of the American economic programs for 
Spain for the current fiscal year. The economic 
aid projects are directed particularly to those 
sectors of the economy where additional support 
is needed. I consider it especially notable that 
we are negotiating a program for the sale of 
American surplus agricultural commodities in 
Spain this year totaling more than $92 million, 
greater even than last year’s agricultural com- 
modity program. 

It is only logical that you members of the 
Spanish-American Chamber of Commerce in 
Seville should be interested in the effect of the 
United States programs in this particular area. 
I have already mentioned the project for the re- 
construction of the railway lines connecting 
Seville with Madrid and Cadiz. Reconstruction 
work is also being undertaken on the highways 
to those two cities, using machinery brought to 
Spain under the economic assistance program. 
Other economic projects include supplying equip- 
ment to increase production in certain sectors of 
the industry and agriculture of the region. 


Air Base Construction Program 


However, the aspect of the new relationship 
between our two countries which is most evident 
in this area is the military base construction pro- 
gram. Three bases for joint Spanish-U.S. use 
are now being built near Seville—one at San 
Pablo airport, one at Morén de Ja Frontera, and 
a naval base at Rota. This program has brought 
a number of Americans far from their homes to 
this part of Spain to work on these projects which 
are so vital to the security and safety of the entire 
Western World. I cannot stress too strongly the 
importance of this program. When the con- 
struction of the bases is completed, the places of 
the civilian technicians will be taken by members 
of our air and naval forces in the three areas 
named. They will be Americans from all parts of 
the United States, and I am confident that you will 
give them a warm welcome. If any problems do 
arise, I can assure you that our citizens will have 
foremost in mind the importance to our very 
existence of our common effort and that solutions 
will be found in the spirit of good will and mutual 
understanding which exists between our two 
peoples. 
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There will, of course, be some very positive 
effects of our joint military programs in this 
area, in addition to the economic assistance proj- 
ects which I have already mentioned. The Amer- 
icans who will be among you will provide a new 
market for local products. This will benefit the 
producers, the artisans, and the tradesmen. In 
addition, the construction work on the bases is 
providing employment to a considerable number 
of persons, and there will be a need for many 
Spanish workers on the bases when they are 
completed. 

In more general terms, trade between Spain and 
the United States is expanding. But a good deal 
more can be done to increase Spain’s dollar earn- 
ings by selling to us. 

In conclusion, the economic prospects for the 
Seville area and for other parts of Spain seem to 
me encouraging. The hard work of past years is 
paying off with the increase in the production of 
the fields, new factories, and modernization of 
industrial plants. The result will be more con- 
sumer goods. 

An improvement in Spain’s economy will be also 
in the interest of my country. We want Spain 
to be strong economically. In the tense interna- 
tional situation that exists today, the nations of 
the Western World must be unified against a 
common danger. In this unity they must base 
their defense on economic as well as military 
strength. 

Spain thoroughly understands the true nature 
of this danger—international communism with 
its aggressive designs. We Americans know this, 
and we know that we can rely upon the courage 
and honor of Spain in the defense of Western 
civilization. We welcome, therefore, and support 
Spain’s undertaking of increasing responsibilities 
in the field of international diplomacy. We re- 
joice over Spain’s entry into the United Nations, 
and we look forward to an ever-increasing friend- 
ship between our two peoples. 


U.S. Economic Aid to Thailand 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on February 6 that thus far this fiscal 
year it has approved projects in Thailand totaling 
$33.3 million to help that country achieve economic 
and political stability and maintain its security. 
Two other major projects, involving U.S. ex- 
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penditures of about $1 million, have been sug- 
gested by Thailand and are under consideration. 

The approved projects include $4.8 million for 
technical cooperation, which provides specialized 
training to improve the professional and _ tech- 
nical capacity of the Thais, and $28.5 million for 
defense support, which is aimed essentially at ex- 
panding the economic base and improving the de- 
fense posture of Thailand. 

In addition, the Department of Defense ad- 
ministers an undisclosed amount of military aid— 
weapons and supplies—from mutual security 
funds. 

The level of Ica-administered assistance to 
Thailand is about the same as last year, except for 
the fact that this year all direct-forces support is 
being handled by the Department of Defense. 
Last year Ica provided $12.2 million worth of 
commodities and contract services to Thailand’s 
armed forces as direct-forces support. 

Ten million dollars of the Ica funds this year is 
being provided to Thailand on a loan basis. 

Thailand occupies the heartland of Southeast 
Asia and is in a strategic position in the free-world 
struggle against communism. It has been im- 
proving its defensive capabilities since the signing 
of the Geneva accords and the partitioning of Viet- 
Nam. U.S. aid was substantially increased last 
year after Thailand’s economic situation had se- 
riously deteriorated, leaving the country without 
adequate resources to properly support its defense 
budget, which had more than doubled since 1950. 

Nonmilitary aid from 1951 through fiscal 1955 
amounted to $70 million, and this year’s program 
will bring the cumulative total to over $103 mil- 
lion. 


Leadership in Southeast Asia 


Thailand has assumed increased international] 
responsibilities under the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty, and its leadership among 
neighboring countries has demonstrated its key 
role in the development of greater regional solidar- 
ity. About three-fourths the size of Texas, it is a 
constitutional monarchy with about 20 million 
population. Thailand’s orientation to the free 
world has been evidenced by its participation in 
the United Nations action in Korea, by its charter 
membership in the Sr1ro treaty, and by its co- 
operation with the free world in opposition to 
communism in other specific ways. 
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The Mutual Security Program objectives sup- 
port the overall U.S. objective of strengthening 
Thailand’s position as a center of non-Communist 
influence in Southeast Asia and a bulwark against 
further Communist expansion in the area. 

The projects approved for financing under this 
year’s aid program are intended to improve public 
administration, especially fiscal management; e€x- 
pand transportation and communications facili- 
ties; provide budgetary support for Thai defense 
forces; expand and diversify agricultural produc- 
tion and the economic base of the country gen- 
erally; improve essential government services to 
the people; and promote increased solidarity 
within mainland Southeast Asia by joint plan- 
ning and execution of projects of mutual interest. 


Highway Improvement 


The defense-support portion of the program 
includes the improvement of key parts of Thai- 
land’s road network to increase the mobility of 
defense forces and facilitate economic develop- 
ment. Another transportation project will assist 
in the completion of the engineering and construc- 
tion of a new strategic highway between Saraburi, 
near Bangkok, and Korat, principal city in the 
underdeveloped northeast. Total cost of the road 
is to be about $22 million, of which about $13 
million has now been provided by Ica. 

The 200-mile road is a key to the economic devel- 
opment of the potentially rich but now backward 
northeast region. It will strengthen the economic 
and social ties of the northeast with the Bangkok 
area, bringing about more export of produce from 
the northeast and enabling that area to import 
other needed goods to improve the standard of 
living of the people. Lack of communication has 
been a great factor in the backwardness of this 
part of the country. 

New roadbuilding equipment sent to Thailand 
for the job will be turned over to the Thai high- 
way department upon completion of the highway 
to make possible a much-needed expansion of the 
whole northeastern road network, of which the 
northeast road will be the central trunk. 

Upon completion of the road, Thai private 
capital is expected to begin to flow into the north- 
east to stimulate economic development. New 
land may be opened to agriculture, new small 
industries may be launched, and a trend away from 
the present one-crop rice economy is expected. 
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The highway project will serve as a dramatic 
demonstration to the people of that area of the 
interest held by the Thai Government and the 
United States in their welfare and as an example 
of U.S. proficiency in peaceful pursuits. Special 
U.S. assistance has been channeled into northeast 
Thailand in the last 2 years to help improve liv- 
ing conditions as rapidly as possible in the face of 
increasing Communist pressures and propaganda 
activity. 

Other projects, such as the improvement of 
aeronautical ground services and meteorological 
services, are intended essentially to meet the needs 
of the Thai Air Force, which has been equipped 
largely through the U.S. Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Program. Commercial aviation operating 
in Southeast Asia also will benefit from these 
projects. 

Approximately one-third of the $28.5 million 
defense-support funds will be used to generate 
local currency to help finance construction of 
military and naval training facilities and for 
other military activities. This local currency is 
obtained through the sale in Thailand of Ica- 
financed imports from the United States and else- 
where. 

Assistance to the Thai State Railway is not 
included in this year’s program because the rail 
extension project undertaken last year has been 
completed and a recent World Bank loan is ex- 
pected to satisfy the more critical and immediate 
needs of the railway. The railway’s military- 
support potential is being increased also by the 
urival of special types of rolling stock and tele- 
communications equipment which were ordered 
under last year’s program. 

A new project in automotive maintenance has 
been approved to help Thailand realize maximum 
benefit from the motor vehicles which are now 
available in the country. The vehicle mainte- 
nance project is a logical supplement to the 
highway construction activities being undertaken 
in the program. 

Other defense-support projects include a tank 
irrigation and water conservation program and a 
malaria control program. U.S. aid in combat- 
ing malaria has helped the Thai Government to 
make rapid progress against the disease thus far, 
and it is expected that this year’s program will 
provide one of the final steps in countrywide 
control of the disease, once Thailand’s number-one 


killer. 
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Diversification of the Economy 


Because the improvement of Thailand’s predom- 
inantly agricultural economy is largely contingent 
on diversification, attention is being given to ac- 
tivities in industry and mining, and efforts are 
being made to stimulate the expansion and im- 
provement of small- and medium-size industries 
through advisory services, improvement of basic 
facilities such as power and transportation, market 
surveys, and other means of attracting the partici- 
pation of private industry. Although aid for this 
general purpose is expected to remain relatively 
small, it is felt to be an important part of the pro- 
gram and it is hoped that the aid will act as a 
strong catalytic force in stimulating the develop- 
ment of industry by private investment. 

The improvement of Thailand’s public adminis- 
tration practices is of primary importance, serving 
to encourage the Thais to utilize their own re- 
sources more effectively and lessen their need for 
external assistance. 

Of the $4.8 million provided for technical coop- 
eration, about a third will be used to aid Thai- 
land’s program for the improvement of educa- 
tional activities. Primarily through the provision 
of contractual and other technical services, as well 
as the supplying of specialized equipment, the cur- 
rent program includes projects to improve tech- 
nical education in the Bangkok Technical Institute 
and in trade schools throughout Thailand; to train 
elementary and secondary school teachers; to im- 
prove facilities for the training of physicians, 
nurses, and public health officers; to establish 
training and demonstration centers for mechanics; 
and to up-grade agricultural education. In all, 25 
percent, or $1.2 million, of the technical coopera- 
tion funds is for the training of Thais in the 
United States. 

Some of the technical cooperation funds are for 
the continuance of Ica-financed contracts which 
have sent faculty members from the Universities 
of Indiana and Texas and from Oregon State 
College to Thailand on 3-year assignments to 
work with Thai institutions in the fields of teacher 
training, engineering education, and agricultural 
education. 

A small amount has been programed for a new 
project to provide training and consulting services 
in connection with peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Many examples of progress resulting from joint 
Thai-U.S. efforts are now available. The first 
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phase of a project to modernize budgetary proce- 
dures and improve fiscal management throughout 
the government has been completed, and a contract 
is under negotiation to launch the second phase of 
fiscal management improvement. Thailand’s rev- 
enue collection, especially customs, has been im- 
proved, and more progress in the fiscal field is ex- 
pected to increase the availability of domestic 
financial resources for productive economic under- 
takings and for support of the defense effort. 

A factfinding reconnaissance survey of the Me- 
kong River is being undertaken with Ica aid by 
Thailand in conjunction with Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam to determine the potentialities for de- 
velopment of navigation, irrigation, hydroelectric 
power development, and flood control.1_ The possi- 
bilities for immediate low-cost projects on seg- 
ments of the river to bring immediate benefits to 
the people of the area will be shown, as well as 
recommendations for a series of long-range studies 
necessary for proper development of the river. 

The Thai Railway has been extended for 30 
miles to link Udorn and Nongkai, and important 
segments of the highway network are being re- 
built. The railroad extension, financed jointly by 
the Thai Government and the United States with 
an Ica contribution of $4 million, is of especial 
importance to Jand-locked Laos; it will permit 
greatly increased trade at substantially lower 
transportation costs than have prevailed hereto- 
fore. 

Economic development will benefit substantially 
from improved transportation, the lack of which 
has been a major deterrent to economic growth and 
progress. 


Accomplishments in Agriculture 

Increasing accomplishments are being reported 
in agriculture, especially in the area of agricul- 
tural diversification. The livestock improvement 
effort is moving ahead rapidly with the use of 
about 400 head of cattle and hogs which have been 
imported for use as breeding stock. Disease con- 
trol facilities are having an increasing effect on 
the health and productivity of local livestock. Ex- 
periments and demonstrations on the production 
of forage crops have indicated that corn produc- 
tion, the storage of grain sorghum silage, and the 
production of improved grasses are quite feasible 


*BuLeetin of Jan. 9, 1956, p. 52. 
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in Thailand in support of livestock production, 
Yellow dent corn seed has been propagated suc- 
cessfully in the northeast, and field demonstrations 


have proven its adaptability. Enough proven 
corn seed has become available during the last 
harvest season to supply most farmers in North- 
east Thailand. 

Puerto Rican sweet potatoes introduced by the 
U.S. technical cooperation program into Northern 
Burma, have been transplanted into Northern 
Thailand. Stock is now being made available for 
distribution to farmers in areas surrounding five 
different experimental stations. This new sweet 
potato produces twice the quantity of potatoes as 
the native variety and is of higher quality. It 
has a shorter growing period and is better liked 
by both the Thai people and the local livestock. 

Essential government services to the people have 
been improved in many ways. Spraying of houses 
with DDT under the government health service 
has been under way since 1951, but last year one of 
the final major operations was undertaken with the 
objective of extending protection to all malarious 
areas in Thailand, areas containing 10 million 
people. The homes of about 7 million people had 
previously been sprayed. After 3 successive years 
of housespraying, malaria has been eliminated in 
a number of areas. 


$26.4 Million Allotted to Pakistan 
in Mutual Security Funds 


Alletment of an additional $26.4 million in 
mutual security funds to Pakistan was announced 
on February 18 by the International Cooperation 
Administration, bringing the total of U.S. eco- 
nomic assistance to the country thus far from 1956 
fiscal year funds to $62.4 million. The new allot- 
ment will be used to help Pakistan develop agri- 
culture and natural resources, industry and min- 
ing, health and sanitation, and transportation. 

Previously allotted this year was $6 million for 
technical cooperation and $30 million to purchase 
such commodities as iron and steel, industrial ma- 
chinery, motor vehicles, nonferrous metals, and 
chemicals. Commodities are now moving into 
Pakistan at the rate of $1 million a week under a 
commodity allotment of $40 million from 1955 
fiscal funds. 

The largest single development to be aided by 
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the new $26.4 million allotment is a multipurpose 
earth dam on the Karnafuli River in crowded 
East Pakistan, for which $8.4 million is being 
earmarked. This project, located 30 miles up- 
stream from the port of Chittagong on the Bay 
of Bengal, is designed to raise the economic stand- 
ards of the people of East Pakistan, which is 
about the size of the State of Alabama but has a 
population of more than 45 million—15 times that 
of Alabama. 

With an initial capacity of 80,000 kw., the dam 
will be a source of cheap power for industrial 
and home use, improve flood control measures on 
the Karnafuli River, and provide water storage 
for irrigation. The project has been under con- 
struction by the East Pakistan Government since 
1952. ‘Total cost in all currencies is the equivalent 
of $65 million. The U.S. contribution to date, 
including the new allotment, is about $12.6 million. 


New Procedures for Distribution 
of Stable Isotopes 


Simplified procedures for the domestic and 
foreign distribution of stable (nonradioactive) 
isotopes and rare earths produced by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission were announced on 
February 15 by Chairman Lewis L. Strauss. 

Under the revised procedures neither domestic 
nor foreign applicants will be required to file and 
obtain Commission approval of applications be- 
fore purchasing the materials. Requests and pur- 
chase orders will be handled directly between the 
user and the Arc facility supplying the materials. 
Electromagnetically concentrated stable isotopes 
will be available for sale to domestic users; they 
were previously available only on a loan basis. 
Reports of results of experiments using the mate- 
rials will not be required from either U.S. or for- 
eign applicants. 

The export of deuterium or deuterium com- 
pounds to any country listed as a subgroup A 
(Soviet bloc) country in section 371.3 of the com- 
prehensive Export Schedule of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is prohibited. Export of 
deuterium or deuterium compounds to any other 
country requires a special export license from the 
Department of Commerce. Prior approval of the 
Atomic Energy Commission must be obtained for 
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sale of any other stable isotope to a person in a 
Soviet-bloc country. 

The Commission will establish annual or special 
quotas of the total quantity of each item to be 
distributed and the maximum amount which will 
be available to any one person, firm, or institution 
without special Commission approval. Samples 
of rare and expensive items may be loaned, pro- 
vided they will not be diluted or contaminated 
during use. 

Sale prices and charges for loan of the mate- 
rials will be established by the Commission. The 
Commission will distribute only those materials 
which are not available commercially, unless the 
requester certifies that the commercial product 
does not meet purity or quantity specifications re- 
quired for his research, 

Stable isotopes have had important applications 
in basic research in such fields as biology, medi- 
cine, chemistry, and metallurgy. Rare earths also 
are of research interest. Stable isotopes cur- 
rently available for distribution include deu- 
terium, helium-3, boron 10 and 11, oxygen 18, 
argon 38, and the electromagnetically concen- 
trated isotopes of approximately 80 elements. The 
rare earths included in the distribution program 
are those in the lanthanide series: elements 58 to 
71 inclusive. Other items may be added to the 
list as they become available. | 

Stable isotopes, except deuterium, are distrib- 
uted by the Stable Isotopes Research and Produc- 
tion Division, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. Under the revised procedures 
the Commission’s Savannah River plant will sell 
deuterium oxide (heavy water) in bulk quantities 
to any domestic distributor. The minimum and 
maximum amounts that may be purchased are 200 
and 400 pounds respectively. Inquiries should be 
sent to the Savannah River Operations Office, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Post Office Box A, 
Aiken, S. C. 

Purchasers may resell deuterium oxide in the 
smaller quantities used for research and develop- 
ment. Previously, such quantities were distribu- 
ted only by the Stuart Oxygen Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., under contract with the Com- 
mission. 

Rare earth elements are available from the Com- 
mission’s Ames Laboratory, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During February 1956 


Inter-American Council of Jurists: 3d Meeting. . ~~ «+» Diéxico, DoF... . ... . Jan, 17—-Feb. 4 

U.N. Economie Commission for the Far East: 12th Session . . . . Bangalore (India) -.... Feb. 2-14 

Unesco Committee on International Exchange of Publications. . . Paris. . . x .... . Feb. 6-10 

Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee on Buenos Aires... .... Feb. 6-13 
Terminology. 


Fao Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and Pacific: Bangkok ........ . Feb. 9-18 
1st Session of Subcommission on Teak. 


Fao Consultation on Imports of Livestock and Livestock Products . Paris. .. sean « Med 13-17 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: Technical Committee on Travel México, D. F. - . .... Feb. 13-18 
Promotion. 

Icem Executive Committee: 4th Session . se BERDRVAL GS cw aw ow ea & Bebe aaas 

Icao Panel on Vertical Separation of Aircraft: ist Meeting --» « « Montreal. . Feb. 14-22 

U.N./Wmo International Hurricane Seminar. . . -_» + « ‘@ilidad Trujillo ‘(Dominican Feb. 16-25 

Republic). 

Philippine World Abaca Conference .............. Manila......... =. # 4=¥Feb. 20-24 

Pan American Highway Congresses: Technical Committee on Financ- Caracas ........ .. Feb. 20-27 
ing of the Pan American Highway. 

Icem Council: 4th Session. . Sesie side ieh Re. o 6 aa: os. BEDROUR, Ge co aS saa BD SBD=oF 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: "Technical Committee on Travel Buenos Aires ....... Feb. 21-25 
Barriers. 

U.N. Ecosoc Committee on Non-Governmental revwanmied . . . New York . . . Feb. 27-29 

Fao Meeting on Desert Locust Control ..... css eo ws » Madi Abapa (Ethiopia) . . Feb. 27-29 


In Session as of February 29, 1956 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference ......... 2... .. + Washington. Nov. 28- 
International Fair for Peace and Progress ............ Ciudad | Trujillo “(Dominican Dec. 20—- 
epubli 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions ... New York ........ Jan. 3- 

Gatt Contracting Parties: 1956 Tariff Negotiations ....... Geneva ......... Jan, 18- 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session. . .. MNewWork .... 2... eb, 7- 

Icao Special North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting . oo TRIBG Gas a ws 5 Ge es 6B AO 

U.N. International Wheat Conference: 2d Session . RGOMCVA: 3 5 sss i «ww se 66D B= 

U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Administrative New York ........ Feb. 21- 
Unions. 

International Atomic Energy Agency: Working Level Meeting on Washington. ....... Feb. 27- 
Draft Statute. 

Ito Governing Body: 131st Session. . FENBVA. 2. 2 ke se )6BOb, B7-— 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 2d Meeting of Permanent Execu- Lima. .......... Feb. 27- 
tive Committee. 

International Telecommunication Union: Meeting of Chairmen of Geneva. ........ . Feb. 29% 


Seven Ccrr and Ccir Study Groups. 


Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1956 





Irv International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study New York. ........ Mar 5- 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Human Rights: 12th Session. . . . . New York... ...... £42Mar. 5- 

ea Council . . pene be eww wo) MERION Bs es Sg Sw TBH 

U.N. Ecarr Subcommittee on Electric Power. . Tere ae. fe os or . . Mar. 7- 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: ” Ist Meeting of Turrialba (Costa. Rica) . . . Mar. 8 
Technical Advisory Council. 

Wmo Regional Association VI (Europe): 2d Session. . . . « Dubrovnik aiagitaneiinad . « Mar. 12- 

U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Status of Women: 10th Session. . . . Geneva... . . « Mar. 12- 

Unicer Executive Board and Program Committee .. . a a: RW RRs Sb ss -, 5. a 

i Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Feb. 23, 1956. Asterisks indicate tentative dates and places. 


Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; Unesco, U satel Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization; Fao, Food and Agriculture Organization; Ic EM, Inte rgovernmental Committee for European Migration; 
Icao, International Civil Aviation Organization; Wo, World Me -teorological Organization; Ecosoc, Economic and Social 
Council; Garr, General Agreement on Tariffs ‘and Trade; ILo, International Labor Organization; Cerr, International 
Telegraphic Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif international télégraphique); Ccrr, International ‘Telephone 
Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif international téléphonique) ; Irv, International Telecommunication Union; 
SeavTo, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; Ecarz, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Unicer, United 
Nations Children’s Fund; Ecr, Economic Commission for E urope; Oas, Organization of American States; Upu, Universal 
Postal Union; SunFED, Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development Unrer, United Nations Refugee 
Fund; CicRE, Conference internationale des grands reseaux electriques; EcLa ye mene Ba Commission for Latin America. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1956—Continued 


Inter-American Specialized Conference on the Conservation of the 
Resources of the Continental Shelf and Marine Waters. 

U.N. Ecare Railway Subcommittee: 4th Session . ? 

3d International Wheat Rust Conference. . 

11th International Congress of Agricultural and Food Industries. 

8th International Congress of the nar ard and Wine . : 

U.N. Ece Coal Committee. — a eae 

U.N. Ect Timber Committee. . 

U.N. Ecare: 4th Regional Conference of Statisticians. : MP 

Itu International Radio Consultative Committee (Cer): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

U.N. Scientific Committee on Radiation: Ist Meeting. 

Unesco Conference of Experts on the Cultural Integration of Immi- 
grants. 

Icao: 3d Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting. 


Irv International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccir): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

Ito Petroleum Committee: 5th Session (reconvened) 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 11th Session 

International Instrumentation-Automation Exhibition 

Unesco Executive Board: 48d Session. . 

Irv International Radio Consultative Committee (Cerr): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

UNESCO Conference on Asian-U. S. Cultural Relations . 

6th Inter-American Travel Congress. . ...... 

U.N. Ecosoc Statistical Commission: 9th Session . 

Wo Executive Committee: 8th Session . 

Irv International Telegraphic Consultative Committee (Cert) : Study 
Group IV, Phototelegraphy and Facsimile. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 2ist Session 

International Meeting of Technical Experts and Administrative Heads 
of Women’s Labor Bureaus. 

Irv Administrative Council: 11th Session . 

South Pacific Commission: 3d Session of the Conference. . 

Irv International Telegraphic Consultative Committee (Cert): 
Study Group V, Joint Ccrt/Ccrr Committee on —— 

U.N. International Law Commission: 8th Session ‘ ‘ 

U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 11th Session : 

Unesco/Oas Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Educa- 
tion in Latin America. 

Wo Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee of Regional Associa- 
tion IV (North and Central America): 4th Session. 

Inter-American Port and Harbor Conference. . ......... 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
7th Session. 

5th International Philatelic Exhibition . 

Ino Coal Mines Committee: 6th Session . 

Uru Executive and Liaison Committee. . 

Wo Working Group on the International Geophy sical Year 1957-58. 

Inter-American Cultural Council: 2d Meeting . o Mea SS 

Inter-American Ministers g! Education: 2d Meeting . 

South Pacifie Commission: 15th Session. . . rer ae 

U.N. Ecosoc Commission on International Commodity Trade: 3d 
Session, 

U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on SUNFED ‘ 

International Cotton Advisory Committee: 15th Meeting . : 

Ito Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee: 5th 
Session, 

Inter-American Technical Cacao C ommittee: 6th Meeting . 

Pan American Highway Congresses: 2d Meeting of Permanent Execu- 
tive Committee. 

U.N. International Sugar Conference . . 

U.N. Ecare Working Party of Senior Geologists | on the Preparation 
of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far East: 2d 
Meeting. 

Unrer Standing Program Subcommittee: 3d Session 

INREF Executive Committee: 3d Session 

ILo Governing Body: 132d Session . . 

16th International Conference on Large. Electric ‘High Tension Sys- 
tems (CIGRE). 

.N. Ecare Subcommittee on Minerals Resources Development: 2d 
Meeting. 
varibbean Commission: 22d Meeting . 
U.N. Ecta Committee of the Whole 
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Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican 
Republic). 
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México, D. F.. 

Santiago 

Santiago . 
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Bangkok . 
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New York. . 
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The Economic Situation in Asia 


Following are statements made at Bangalore, 
India, by US. representatives to the meetings of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) and of the Commission's In- 
dustry and Trade Committee. 


ECAFE SURVEY OF ECONOMIC SITUATION ! 


The survey of the economic situation in Asia 
and the Far East.? prepared by the Secretariat, 
reached Washington in time to provide me with 
interesting reading material during the long plane 
trip out here. I have read the survey with keen 
interest, and on behalf of the Government of the 
United States wish to commend the Secretariat 
for the excellent piece of work it has turned out. 
The chapter “Post-War Economic Progress” is 
particularly searching in its analysis, and we agree 
with the conclusions reached. 

I have one observation to make in connection 
with the survey which is offered by way of con- 
structive criticism on a matter which unquestion- 
ably mars the otherwise general excellence of the 
report. The U.S. delegation believes the inclusion 
in the Ecare annual survey of the section on 
Communist China is questionable since it is not 
possible to compare the verifiable achievements 
of the rest of the countries here represented with 
the unverifiable claims emanating from the Main- 
Jand. It may, therefore, result in an injustice 
to the other countries in the region who are put- 
ting forward facts and not propaganda. Despite 
the extensive efforts made by the Secretariat to 
present an objective report on the Mainland, I 
suspect it would be the first to admit the frustra- 
tions of such an attempt. Not only does it have to 
base its observations on secondary and unreliable 


Statement made on Feb. 4 by Howard VP. Jones, chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the 12th session of EKCAFE 
(Feb. 2-14). 
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sources, but by its very terms of reference and 
character it is prevented from pointing up the 
cost to the Chinese people in human dignity and 
happiness involved in the alleged progress of the 
country. As Dr. Lokanathan* pointed out yes- 
terday, this chapter presents the Secretariat with 
almost insurmountable difficulties of acquisition 
and analysis impossible of any scholarly solution 
and perhaps tekes staff time out of all proportion 
to its value. 


Overall Increase in Output 

It is gratifying to note that in 1955 output in 
the countries of Asia and the Far East has in- 
creased overall, although there were conflicting 
economic movements during the year. On the 
one hand, cereal production in the 1954-55 crop 
year was somewhat below the record crop of 
1953-54. On the other hand, there were increases 
in the production of other agricultural products 
and of industrial goods, mineral output, and power 
generation. Especially encouraging has been a 
notable increase in the volume of foreign trade 
conditioned by growth of production in the 
KEcarr area, relaxation of trade and payments 
restrictions, and generally improved economic 
conditions throughout the world. 

We welcome the fact that food production 
throughout the area generally increased, particu- 
larly because better levels of nutrition are essential 
to economic development in all sectors of the econ- 
Industrial production also has begun to 
At the 
rice-exporting countries 


omy. 
develop promisingly in some countries. 
beginning of the year, 
still found themselves in a diflicult position, but 
toward the end of the year it became evident that 
rice-exporting countries were endeavoring to ex- 
pand exports through various measures, including 
the adjustment of prices, and thereby were able 
to move much of the burdensome surplus which 


“P. S. Lokunathan, executive secretary of NCATE. 
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earlier was a major problem. The continued 
development of irrigation facilities and the em- 
phasis on improving agricultural production tech- 
niques throughout the area are encouraging 
evidence of the tremendous progress that is being 
made toward the solution of the basic problem of 
providing adequate food for the increasing popu- 
lation of the Far East. 

The U.S. recognizes the importance to most 
countries of the region of the production of pri- 
mary commodities by doing all we can to maintain 
our purchases from this region at a high level. 
I believe my colleagues here will agree that the 
success of our efforts has made a positive contribu- 
tion to the economic development of the region 
and to the stability of markets for these com- 
modities. 

As pointed out by M. De Seynes,* during 1955 
the world market price for natural rubber reached 
a level which enabled rubber-producing countries 
of this region to increase their foreign exchange 
earnings from rubber. There is little need to 
point out to this group the importance to these 
countries of the large volume of natural rubber 
purchased by the U.S. Of interest to you also 
is the fact that the U.S. Government, during 
1955, sold all but one of the government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants to private enterprises. 
This action will make it possible for the producers 
of both kinds of rubber, synthetic and natural, 
to reap the maximum benefits from the interplay 
of the free market forces. Meanwhile, natural 
rubber producers should continue their etforts to 
reduce costs of production in order to compete 
effectively with synthetic rubber. 

The world price of tin has maintained a rela- 
tively high level and has increased substantially 
in recent months as a result of continued heavy 
demand, particularly from the U.S. Recogniz- 
ing the situation as regards price and supply, the 
U.S. announced that it would not dispose of excess 
tin stocks under existing or expected conditions. 
The U.S. purchases of tin have served to strengthen 
the world market by keeping tin surpluses at low 
levels. 

The continued progress in the Ecarr region 
toward the goal of economic development is en- 
couraging. Indeed, there is evidence that in 1955 
progress toward the establishment of a broad 
base of essential output and services, such as 

‘Philippe De Seynes, U.N. Under Secretary for Economic 
and Social Affairs. 
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power, transportation, fertilizer, cement, etc., 
may have been accelerated. Significant contri- 
butions have been made by foreign capital in the 
form of both private investment and intergov- 
ernmental or international grants and loans. 


Living Standards Still Low 

As the survey shows, however, the region has 
moved but a short distance toward solution of 
the problem of poverty. Despite gains of the 
last few years, living standards show no real 
advance over prewar levels. It would be too 
much to expect that these difficulties can be over- 
come between any two consecutive meetings of 
this Commission. As Mr. Nehru, the distinguished 
Prime Minister of India, has pointed out, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the rate of savings and capi- 
tal formation of the countries in the region is not 
commensurate with rates achieved by the indus- 
trialized countries of the West during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The countries of the region 
must therefore give priority attention to the 
simultaneous mobilization of its human, natural, 
and financial resources to accelerate development. 
As most of the Ecare countries are well aware, 
there are, in addition to the problem of mobilizing 
capital, a multiplicity of factors bearing on eco- 
nomic development, such as the problems of plan- 
ning, developing, and identifying individual 
projects, of administration, and of reaching agree- 
ment on approaches and priorities. 

We appreciate the generous mention of the U.S. 
bilateral aid programs in connection with the re- 
port’s consideration of contributions of foreign 
governments. The survey refers to U.S. aid of 
$322 million to Colombo Plan countries during 
fiscal year 1955. Total U.S. aid to the Ecare re- 
gion in fiscal year 1955 is more than double that 
tigure. The total 1955 obligations to Asian and 
Ecare countries for economic aid and technical 
assistance amounted to $668 million. 1t seems un- 
necessary to take time here to review these pro- 
grams, except to emphasize that in each country 
we are told they are contributing substantially 
to technical advance, economic progress, and gen- 
eral stability, thus directly assisting in the matin- 
tenance of the freedom and independence of these 
countries, 

You will be interested to know, too, that Presi 
dent Eisenhower has asked for a continuation of 
these programms and assistance in the budget re- 
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forthcoming fiscal year.©5 He has recommended 
for economic and technical assistance a global total 
of $1.8 billion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, of which the major portion is to go to the 
countries of the Ecarr region. This recommen- 
dation includes provision for our international 
programs to provide training in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy and also the annual U.S. contri- 
bution to the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram of the U.N. The President has also recom- 
mended greater flexibility in the use of funds 
under the program and amendment of the act so 
as to assure greater continuity in providing as- 
sistance for development projects and programs 
which require a period of years for planning and 
implementation. I think you all are familiar with 
the President’s fund for Asian development of 
$100 million. This also is proposed to be con- 
tinued in an effort to emphasize activities of bene- 
fit to the region in addition to individual countries. 

There was some criticism last year of another 
aspect of our aid programs—that relating to the 
disposition of surplus commodities. We were 
glad to note that in the Industry and Trade Com- 
mittee these criticisms were not repeated by the 
countries concerned and trust that the fears ex- 
pressed last year have been somewhat allayed. I 
should like, however, to report briefly on develop- 
ments since that time. First, my Government has 
adopted the policy that in the disposal of sur- 
pluses there will be no interference with normal 
markets and no sale to those countries which pos- 
sess foreign exchange for purchases from their 
normal suppliers. Pursuant to this, my Govern- 
ment has conferred with the two great rice-produc- 
ing countries, Burma and Thailand, when any pro- 
gram has been under consideration for disposal of 
our surplus rice. This policy has also been fol- 
lowed with respect to other commodities and the 
major producers of those commodities. These sur- 
pluses have, in brief, been distributed in such a 
manner as not to hurt our friends, while, at the 
same time, enabling other friends to feed hungry 
people and meet difficult and unexpected domestic 
shortages. 

There is another substantial benefit to the sur- 
plus agricultural commodity—or P.L. 480 pro- 
gram as it is commonly referred to, from the num- 
ber of the law which applies in the U.S. These 
surplus crops are sold for local currency as most 





° For excerpts, see BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 147. 
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of you here present know. It is then our policy | 
to loan most of the receipts at low interest rates 
and on a long-term basis for the purpose of eco- | 
nomic development. Thus, countries participating ’ 
in this program receive a double benefit without, we | 
trust, harming in any way the primary suppliers, | 
In this world of great human need, it would be | 
criminal not to use surpluses to help meet this need. | 
We shall maintain our efforts to find ways to do 
this without affecting adversely other primary 
producers. 

These surpluses have also been used as outright 
gifts in situations of extreme emergency when 
people were starving. As all of you know, we 
have in recent years made available over 3 million | 
tons of relief food grains for Afghanistan, India, | 
and Pakistan. This is just one example of 
the alleviation of human suffering through the ef- 
fective utilization of our surplus commodities. 
Let me reiterate—our policy is to help our friends 
without hurting our other friends. 


Role of Atomic Energy 


We should also like to make a few comments on 
atomic energy and its role in the economic develop- 
ment of this region. The whole world has been 
stirred by the promise held out by the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. It is, of course, impossible to 
know the full potentialities of this great force 
which we have mastered, nor can we foresee or est- 
mate the profound changes which it will bring in 
our lives. We do know, however, that atomic 
energy’s potential, in many fields closely allied 
to economic development, is great. In medical 
diagnosis and therapy, in agriculture, in biology, 
in industry, as well as in the field of power, atomic 
energy can make an important contribution. We 
know that the interchange of information at the 
atomic energy conference held in Geneva last sum- 
mer (and presided over by India’s famed Dr. Homi 
Bhabha) will contribute greatly to the rapid ad- 
vance in the peaceful applications of atomic en- 
ergy in the years ahead. 

The President of the United States desires our 
atoms-for-peace program to become one of the in- 
struments for making widely available the great 
benefits inherent in the application of atomic en- 
ergy to the peaceful pursuits of man. At the 
recent Colombo Plan conference at Singapore, the 
U.S. Government proposed that a regional nu- 
clear center be established and announced that the 
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U.S. would be prepared to contribute substantially 
toward such a center.® 

In order to meet the need for training and ex- 
perience in this field, the U.S. has initiated a 
threefold program: (a) We are offering courses 
of instruction in the U.S. to foreign students in 
radioisotope and reactor technology, as well as 
in other atom-related fields; (b) we have assem- 
bled extensive libraries of information about the 
atom and furnished them to countries and univer- 
sities all over the world, including one presented 
to India last month; and (c) we have developed a 
program of bilateral agreements with other coun- 
tries to encourage and support the installation of 
research reactors. Private American groups, 
foundations, and universities also provide know- 
how and assistance in various fields of scientific, 
technical, industrial, and agricultural activities, 
and they have also advised governments in eco- 
nomic planning and in administration. 

Turning to the area of private foreign invest- 
ment, while private U.S. investment in this area 
has not been large, it must be recognized that here 
lies an important source of external capital. The 
U.S. continues to seek measures, both within the 
U.S. and abroad, to encourage a greater flow of 
private capital, and we are stepping up advisory 
services to businessmen and informational pro- 
grams on the existing investment situation in the 
countries of the region. The U.S. Congress re- 
cently authorized U.S. participation in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. The U.S. signed 
the Articles of Agreement of the Corporation on 
December 5, 1955.7 

Furthermore, we continue to encourage the 
countries in the region to negotiate friendship, 
commerce, and navigation and investment guar- 
anty agreements with the U.S.; and through other 
means, such as participation in trade fairs, we are 
striving to bring about a mutuality of interest and 
linking of commercial channels so vital to the en- 
couragement of interest by private capital in the 
Ecarr countries. The U.S. in many other ways 
continues to promote measures to strengthen the 
economy of the free world. The Trade Agree- 
ments Act has been extended. Negotiations for 
further tariff reductions are at present taking 
place, and customs procedures have been further 
simplified. One of the major developments of 








*Ibid., Nov. 7, 1955, p. 747. 
"Ibid., Jan. 9, 1956, p. 54. 
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the year relating to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade was the accession to it of an im- 
portant Ecare country, Japan, bringing to 12 
the total number of Ecare members participating 
in the General Agreement. 

It may be worth pointing out that the U.S. is 
the number-one customer of a number of the coun- 
tries in the Ecare region and a principal customer 
of all. This trade is conducted by the U.S. relying 
upon private competitive enterprise and principles 
of multilateralism. It therefore reflects the free 
choice of buyers and sellers without governmental 
constraint and without discrimination. 


The U.S. Economic Situation 


* The U.S. has seen a prosperous 1955 and looks 
forward to a prosperous 1956. Production of 
goods and services has reached an annual rate of 
$390 billion or better. 

A swift upsurge set in toward the close of 1954, 
as our economy became fully adjusted to the prin- 
ciples laid down by the President when he took 
office. Industry and trade switched to full peace- 
time operations and took on new momentum 
despite reduced military and general government 
spending. 

In 1955, the rising trend carried through from 
quarter to quarter, beginning with a rapid expan- 
sion in the automobile and housing industries and 
broadening out into a sustained general advance. 
New high levels of production, employment, and 
income made the year the most prosperous the 
nation has ever enjoyed. 

Many factors have contributed to the current 
expansion. Our population has grown and con- 
tinues to grow; science, research, and technology 
open up new vistas; new distribution methods 
have been developed to match mass production; 
industry is plowing back large portions of its 
profits into business; and what is most important, 
our people are earning more than ever before. 
Our governmental policies have concentrated on 
building an economic environment that favors 
an orderly expansion of private activities. At 
the same time we have laid the groundwork for 
continued stability by building into our economic 
system appropriate safeguards to prevent any 
undue fluctuation. In an aura of intense business 
competition which creates better and better prod- 
ucts for more people, the individual is allowed to 
harvest in freedom, security, and peace the fruits 
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of his ideas and initiative. Our people are thus 
stimulated to achievements of moral and spiritual 
value within the the framework of the privileges 
and obligations of democracy. The social con- 
sequences of all this have been manifested in 
greater redistribution of income, increasing levels 
of income, and a constantly rising standard of 
living. 

Organized labor has contributed to the general 
welfare of our Republic—a “unique contribution,” 
according to the President—in the development of 
the American philosophy of labor, a philosophy 
encompassing the values of liberty, human dig- 
nity, opportunity, and equal rights and justice; 
recognizing that the economic future and inter- 
ests of employers and employees are inseparably 
entwined in a mutual prosperity ; and encompass- 
ing the concept of free collective bargaining be- 
tween employers and unions without government’s 
unwarranted interference. Within this frame- 
work, industrial maturity has developed as is 
demonstrated by our splendid record of labor 
peace and unparalleled prosperity. 

Finally, I should like to express appreciation 
for the work of Ecare and to say it is in such 
meetings as this that the future of Asia is being 
determined. A famous American, during a time 
of one of our greatest trials as a nation, said, “No 
nation can exist half slave and half free.” I think 
this may be paraphrased to say that no world as 
smal] as ours has become can exist without an 
equalization of opportunity and improved stand- 
ards of living for every individual, whether he 
be a Batak of the North Sumatra mountains or a 
worker in one of India’s new factories. The hu- 
man spirit is on the march, and, while its promise 
is bright, it takes the hard thinking that is going 
on in meetings like this to channel this spirit into 
effective realization of the goals which are sought. 





REPLY TO SOVIET CHARGES ‘ 


As everyone here knows, we have our differences 
with our Russian colleagues. I regret, however, 
that the distinguished leader of the Russian dele- 
gation [| P. A. Maletin] has in his remarks seen fit 
to bring some of those differences, which are basi- 
cally political, before this body and to attack by 
implication virtually all the countries represented 
here. Mr. Chairman, the United States delegation 


* Statement made by Mr. Jones on Feb. 7. 
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did not come to Bangalore for the purpose of tak- i 


ing the time of this distinguished group in further 
discussing those differences or to use this forum as 
an arena in the cold war. We came rather with the 
intent to ignore political conflicts and concentrate 
on the economic problems of Asia with which this 
body was created to deal. 

The Soviet delegation has, however, made cer- 














—————————e 


tain statements to which the United States dele- | 


gation must take exception. 

The Soviet delegate has referred to pacts and 
blocs as increasing fear and tension and impelling 
countries of the region to divert resources for mili- 
tary purposes. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the 


) 


fear and unrest in the world has hardly been caused | 


by a nation which peacefully withdre-v its troops. | 


from South Korea in order to permit the Koreans 
to govern their own affairs, only to have an un- 
warranted attack launched upon an almost de- 
fenseless nation by the Communists after our with- 
drawal. This act of aggression was not only de- 
nounced by the United Nations, but U.N. forces 
are still in the field ready to repel a further in- 
vasion. Meanwhile, in both North Korea and 
North Viet-Nam, military buildup continues in 
violation of the terms of the armistice. On this 
subject the Russian delegate may retort that the 
U.S.S.R. is not involved in these matters. Mr. 
Chairman, international communism operates 
under one guise in one country and another guise 
in another country, but it is all part of the same 
global drive to enslave free peoples. 

The Soviet Union talks of reduction in its own 
armed forces, but fails to mention that the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China continue to main- 
tain the largest armies in the world. The United 
States has for decades stressed the reduction of 
military expenditures in order to divert the re- 
sources to peaceful constructive uses and has pro- 
posed practical disarmament plans with adequate 
supervision which would insure that no actions 
would take place contrary to words. I refer to 
our President’s “open skies” plan, which the Soviet 
Union has rejected. The U.S.S.R. stands practi- 
cally alone in opposing every other proposal for 
disarmament made by the Disarmament Commis- 
sion of the U.N. 

The reference to monopoly by the Soviet dele- 
gate is a strange one if intended to apply to the 
United States. There is no country in the world 
where the principle of free enterprise and open 
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competition has been so jealously guarded. On 
the contrary, there is no country in the world 
where the entire government has been turned into 
a giant monopoly as in the Soviet Union. The 
tentacles of this monopoly are reaching into many 
countries of the world, and trade with these mo- 
nopolies forces in turn the creation of other mo- 
nopolies. The pattern set by the Soviet Union is 
being slavishly followed in Communist China and 
the satellite countries. Under this pattern, the 
U.S.S.R. is able, as experience has shown, to change 
its trade position from one day to the next, to stop 
deliveries whenever it pleases, and in general to 
manipulate trade with a view to bringing their 
trading partners under Soviet control. 

The Soviet delegate has referred, somewhat 
slightingly to the aid received by the countries 
of Asia from the U.S. All I have to say on this 
subject, Mr. Chairman, is that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery and that the sudden in- 
terest of the Soviet Union in rendering technical 
assistance and economic aid of itself testifies to the 
effectiveness of these programs. The U.S. stands 
on the record to which I referred the other day: 
More than $600 million of aid during 1955 has been 
funneled from the American taxpayers by the U.S. 
Government to members of Ecare and an even 
greater amount is being considered for the forth- 
coming year. This aid has been given in full 
recognition of the sovereignty of the recipients 
and, as their earlier testimony indicates, has been 
welcomed by them. In India alone, excluding 
commercial transactions, which have been on an 
extensive scale, the aid of the U.S. has been nearly 
half a billion dollars and, of this total, more than 
half has been in the form of grants. 

The Russian delegate has referred to the indus- 
trial buildup of Red China. This is a balloon 
which should be pricked. From all sides we hear 
of the tremendous accomplishments of this region 
in this field. Ecare’s own economic survey of 
Asia and the Far East, which we are presently 
discussing, in table 11 on page 20 shows the indus- 
trial production of various Asian countries from 
1953 to 1955. The table shows, Mr. Chairman, 
that the percentage increase over the previous year 
for Mainland China was the smallest recorded for 
any of the countries listed. The table shows fur- 
thermore that the rate of increase in industrial 
production in Communist China has declined from 
31.4 percent in 1953 to 16.7 percent in 1954, and 
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5.4 percent in 1955. This is based on their own 
figures. It is interesting to note, for example, that 
India’s rate of increase in industrial production 
over the previous year was nearly 50 percent 
greater than that of Communist China. 

The Soviet delegate has attacked the economic 
policies of certain powers who, he says, are “try- 
ing to hamper the development of an independent 
national economy” in countries of the Ecare re- 
gion. He then went on to make special mention 
of India’s development of irrigation projects and 
said this was a “demonstration of the Indian peo- 
ple’s firm desire to go forward along the path of 
consolidation of their full economic independ- 
ence.” Using the very field of development cited 
by the Soviet delegate as a good example of how 
India is advancing, it is interesting to note that 
the U.S.S.R., despite all its platitudes, has not 
provided aid to India in this field, whereas the U.S. 
has been helping India in this field in a major way 
almost since the date of its independence. Many 
Indian technicians have been given training in 
this field in the United States; many American 
technicians are and have been working in India’s 
Central Water and Power Commission on the de- 
sign of irrigation projects and in the field of river 
valley development, tube well, and other water 
development projects; and more than $50 million 
has been made available under the U.S. aid pro- 
gram alone to purchase construction equipment 
and materials needed for these projects. 

The Soviet delegate also announced that it was 
ready to provide about 50 scholarships in its uni- 
versities and technical institutions for students 
from the countries of the Ecare region. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the booklet issued by the 
Government of India on the occasion of this ses- 
sion of Ecarr it is stated that more than 3,000 
training awards have already been provided by 
the U.S. during the 414-year period ending in 1955 
to the countries in the Southeast Asian region. 
On the basis of these examples selected by the 
Soviet delegate, may I suggest that the action of 
the United States speaks much louder than the 
words of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to prolong discus- 
sion, but I should like to reiterate that the aims of 
the Government of the United States as expressed 
in its bilateral aid programs and through the 
medium of the Colombo Plan are to promote sound 
economic development and expansion of trade on 
a multilateral basis to the end that the countries 
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of Asia which still possess freedom and independ- 
ence may continue to maintain them. 

In conclusion, I should like simply to raise two 
questions. The Soviets are apparently urging the 
countries of Asia to give up their defenses—why ? 
The Soviets are urging the countries of Asia to 
refuse aid from sources other than their own— 
why? 


U.S. SURPLUS COMMODITY PROGRAM ° 


Yesterday the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
saw fit to accuse the United States of dumping its 
agricultural surpluses on Asia and the Far East 
and of thus dislocating normal market operations 
and interfering with international trade. Such 
blatant misstatements cannot be allowed to stand 
unchallenged. 

Even the most rudimentary knowledge of 
United States legislation on the subject of surplus 
disposal—and the administration of that legisla- 
tion—should keep anyone from using the term 
“dumping.” If there have ever been any fears 
that the United States might engage in such prac- 
tices in view of its large surpluses, such fears 
surely have been allayed by now. However, if 
the term “dumping” had to be used, we must admit 
that the United States has repeatedly “dumped” 
food into countries of the region—in times of flood, 
famine, and disaster to feed suffering people. 
This kind of “dumping” was of the same order as 
the help extended by other countries, including 
countries in the [Ecare] region, to the United 
States when we were faced with disaster caused 
by floods and hurricanes. It was in the same 
spirit that the United States “dumped” 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat in India in 1951-52 when crops 
failed and famine stalked the land. The United 
States passed special legislation to “dump” up to a 
million tons of food grains to help the people of 
Pakistan. Just last week the United States 
“dumped” on the docks of Bombay and Madras 
20,000 tons of grain worth over $2 million, not 
including shipping costs, as a gift to replace grain 
distributed free by the Government of India 
during the floods last autumn. 





* Statement made on Jan. 29 by Walter M. Kotschnig, 
chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Sth session of the 
Industry and Trade Committee (Jan. 24-31). Mr. Kotsch- 
nig also was a U.S. representative to the 12th session of 
ECAFE. 
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Most people know that the surplus commodity 
program of the United States, which provides 
food for this so-called “dumping,” also provides 
that local currency receipts from any sales in the 





country getting the products may be used for | 


economic development. 
some of the financial needs of the all-important 
development programs. We firmly believe that 
the development of the economies of the countries 
of the region with the help we give by this pro- 
gram to supplement the countries’ own efforts will 
create expanding economies which will, in turn, 
promote trade for the benefit of all concerned. 

In these programs involving economic develop- 
ment, the commodities are supplied to meet in- 
creased consumption by the people. In these times 
of rapid economic progress and expanding econo- 
mies, we believe this purpose is not only achievable 
but is also vital in some cases to sustained eco- 
nomic effort under democratic institutions. 

Let me add one other observation in this con- 
text. Let me invite you to think and feel your- 
selves into the difficulties the American people 
and our Government are facing in this matter 
of surpluses. We did not seek these surpluses. 
They can be explained in the light of the situa- 
tion which prevailed during and at the end of 
the last World War. At that time the American 
people strained their resources and energies to 
provide for the needs of our allies and friends, 
the needs of the hungry millions. We had to 
increase by every means at our disposal the pro- 
ductive capacities of our agriculture and bring 
large new territories under cultivation. I believe 
it is safe to say that as a result of this effort mil- 
lions of people are now living who otherwise would 
not be alive. 

As agricultural production in other parts of the 
world regained and surpassed the losses suffered 
during the war, a development which we warmly 
welcomed and in which we assisted, American 
agriculture found itself in a difficult position. 
We could not reverse overnight our drive for in- 
creased production or take millions of acres out 
of cultivation from one year to the next. We 
are doing our best in this respect, and only re- 
cently the administration in Washington sub- 
mitted a new program which it is expected will 
reduce production without injuring the interests 
of our farmers, who are already in a difficult 
position.” In the meanwhile, we are not unload- 


” H. Doc. 285, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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ing or “dumping” our surpluses on the world. 
On the contrary, we are spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars on storage every year to pre- 
vent any serious disturbance of the world markets 
and are thus showing a restraint which I submit 
might deserve some recognition. It certainly does 
not call for the kind of comments which the rep- 
resentative of the U.S.S.R. saw fit to make. 

Mr. Chairman, we expect to continue these pro- 
grams and other forms of economic aid during the 
year before us. We hopetocarry on our programs 
in external economic assistance alone at the rate 
of over $5 million every 24 hours. This economic 
assistance, we believe, can be deemed unprece- 
dented in the annals of the world. We believe 
that it is without precedent also in regard to its 
underlying policy of worldwide tenders—a policy 
which we consider a prime stimulant to interna- 
tional trade. 

We fervently hope and pray that this aid will 
help to speed up the economic development of the 
underdeveloped regions and particularly those of 
Asia and the Far East. We profoundly admire 
the efforts made in this respect by our friends in 
this region. Speaking personally, I was deeply 
moved by what I saw the other day at the exhibi- 
tion of the achievements of the first Five-Year 
Plan in this country which is our host. We are 
happy to be able to participate in this great coop- 
erative effort of all the countries in the region. 
The welfare of untold millions of people, the cause 
of freedom for all, and the growth of peaceful rela- 
tions are dependent on the success of this effort. 
Gentlemen, we are with you in your great, con- 
structive endeavors, and let no one tell you 
otherwise. 





THE U.N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM" 


I should like on behalf of the U.S. delegation 
and as the U.S. member of the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee of the U.N. to make a few obser- 
vations. I think we all agree that the Technical 
Assistance Program of the U.N. and the partici- 
pating specialized agencies represents the most 
constructive program that the U.N. has been able 
to develop in the economic field. It has proved an 
effective means of making the fruits of scientific 


“Statement made by Mr. Kotschnig before Ecare on 
Feb. 8. 
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knowledge and advance available to the less devel- 
oped countries. It is thus helping them to escape 
the toil through which some of the more advanced 
countries went in developing modern techniques 
and technology. And it will, we believe, greatly 
accelerate the development of the countries of 
the region and the closing of the gap between 
the developed and the underdeveloped countries. 

The program is important also because it is 
distinctly a program of aided self-help. As 
the Prime Minister of this great country has said, 
the success of any effort at development rests pri- 
marily with the people of the country. My coun- 
try and the American people are deeply impressed 
by the sacrificial efforts made in this direction by 
the peoples of the countries of this region. We 
are only too happy to be able to have a share in 
assisting this upsurge of determined self-help. 

Finally, this program is important—and I think 
it is a point which cannot be made often enough— 
because it is a multilateral program. It is one 
of the greatest cooperative efforts which have ever 
been made in the economic field. The great 
majority of the countries of the world are con- 
tributing to it, as is the entire family of U.N. or- 
ganizations, particularly the major specialized 
agencies. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of the 
development of this program is the fact that a 
great many of the so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries today are themselves increasingly providing 
experts and training facilities to other underde- 
veloped countries. One of the most impressive 
figures given in this session of Ecare is the infor- 
mation that India, while using the services of 59 
foreign experts in 1955 under the U.N. program, 
had provided 50 Indian experts for service in 
other underdeveloped countries. There can be no 
better illustration of the outstanding cooperative 
effort which is going on. 

We are pleased to note that, according to the 
statement of the distinguished chairman of the 
Technical Assistance Board [David Owen], some 
36 percent of the resources of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program was being chan- 
neled in 1956 into the Ecare region. We are also 
impressed by the fact that Ecare is playing an 
important role in connection with the Technical 
Assistance Program. The Ecare Secretariat is 
advising experts from foreign lands as they come 
into the region, which is an important aid to these 
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experts. Ecare is also advising governments in 
many ways set forth in the work program of our 
organization. The Ecare Secretariat is provid- 
ing a large number of studies, analyses, and re- 
ports which are of great usefulness not only to the 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program but also to 
the various bilateral programs which are being 
carried on. A satisfactory division of labor has 
developed in this respect between Ecare as a 
regional commission and the operating bodies of 
the U.N. responsible for technical assistance. We 
do not believe that it would be advisable for 
Ecare itself to assume such operating functions. 
The existing machinery operating the entire pro- 
gram is already highly complicated and should 
not be complicated any further. We believe that 
Ecare as of now is already making its most im- 
portant contribution to the success of the Technical 
Assistance Program. 


U.S. Support for U.N. Technical Assistance 


Mr. Chairman, after what I have said, it should 
be quite evident that the U.S. fully and strongly 
supports the Technical Assistance Program of the 
U.N. Our Chairman will forgive me if I permit 
myself to take a little credit for the United States 
for the initiation of this entire program within 
the U.N. It was the U.S. which first proposed 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
following the initiative taken by the President of 
the U.S. in inaugurating the point 4 program. 
At the same time we are the first to recognize the 
great contributions made by other countries and 
their representatives in the U.N. Special credit 
is due to such men as our Chairman,” who, in 1949, 
had a leading share in hammering out Resolu- 
tion 222 of the Economic and Social Council, which 
created the framework for the Expanded Techni- 
cal Assistance Program. Bonds of friendship 
and of cooperation were then forged which noth- 
ing can break. 

Ever since those days in 1949, my country 
has strongly supported this program in every 
possible way. We are trying our very best to 
coordinate our bilateral programs with this multi- 
Jatera] program of the U.N. 
sue the same purpose, which is to offer assistance 
in the unhampered development of the various 
countries in the region. 


These programs "- 
‘se programs pul 


In this context, we are 
grateful for the way in which the leaders of the 


* I). PY. Karmarkar of India. 
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multilateral program of the U.N. have been will- 
ing to sit down with us to hammer out the de- 
tails of close coordination and cooperation. 

I should like now to touch on another point. 
It isa point which requires clarification and which 


raises some major policy issues. I am prompted 
to do so by the remarks made by the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R., which reflect some consider- 
able confusion regarding the nature of our work 
and program and an attitude which is not in ac- 
cord with the best interests of the program. To 
make my point, I have to go back somewhat in 
history. 

Until 3 years ago, the U.S.S.R. and its satel- 
lites not only showed little interest in the pro- 
gram but were given to attack it on every possible 
occasion. In session after session of the Economic 
and Social Council and the General Assembly, 
they denounced the program as another sinister 
attempt of “imperialists and monopolists” to 
establish their control over the underdeveloped 
countries, to keep them in a colonial state, and 
to exploit them and retard their development. 
Neither the U.S.S.R. nor its satellites contributed 
any funds or services to the program. 

Three years ago the U.S.S.R. for its own rea- 
sons and probably impressed by the effect of the 
program on the underdeveloped countries an- 
nounced that it was going to make a contribution 
of 4 million rubles to the program, which at the 
artificial rate imposed by the U.S.S.R. was repre- 
sented as a contribution of $1 million. We were 
glad about this apparent change of heart, although 
the contribution appeared small indeed measured 
by the contributions of other countries. It might 
be noted in passing that the U.S.S.R. has not in- 
creased its contribution during the last 3 years, 
as have most of the other countries. Thus, the 
U.S.S.R. continues to contribute 4 million rubles 
per year as compared with the $15 million of the 
U.S.; the $214 million of the United Kingdom; 
the $114 million of France; and the $1,800,000 of 
Canada, a country of 14 million inhabitants. 
Other countries much smaller also really strained 
their resources to provide substantial contribu- 
tions, such as Belgium with $440,000; Australia 
with more than $300,000; Denmark, $580,000; 
Netherlands, $760,000; and Norway, $880,000. 
These are the pledges which these countries made 
for the year 1956. The disparity in support. be- 
tween these countries and the U.S.S.R. is all the 
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more striking since we are being told over and 
over again that the U.S.S.R. is outrunning eco- 
nomically every other country. 


Soviet Policy of Inconvertibility 


Mr. Chairman, we welcomed in 1953 the offer 
of a contribution from the U.S.S.R. What was 
not made clear at that time was that the U.S.S.R. 
would refuse to convert any part of its contri- 
bution into currencies that could be used outside 
the U.S.S.R. and a small group of other coun- 
tries within the economic orbit of the U.S.S.R. 
There is every evidence that this insistence on 
inconvertibility reflects the determined policy on 
the part of the U.S.S.R. to use these funds in its 
own political and economic interest. It is this 
inconvertibility, stubbornly adhered to, which at 
first resulted in the fact that the Soviet contri- 
bution proved unusable. Since then, the Soviet 
Union has done everything possible to have these 
funds used along bilateral rather than multilateral 
lines. 

Inconvertibility has meant that the Russian 
contribution can only be used to provide Soviet 
experts. It forces the U.N. to use these funds for 
purchases exclusively in the Soviet Union or its 
satellite countries. Any part of the funds allo- 
cated for scholarships can only be used for scholar- 
ships in the Soviet Union. They have been em- 
ployed to finance study tours, but again only in 
the Soviet Union. It is a matter of note that the 
various invitations for visits to Soviet Russia 
made in this very session of Ecarre do not pro- 
vide for any additional funds but again are de- 
signed to help use up the inconvertible Soviet 
contribution to the Program of Technical Assist- 
ance, 

All this means, to be blunt, Mr. Chairman, that 
this contribution is used really in a bilateral sense 
and for the Soviet Union’s own purposes. It 
means that the great multilateral effort in which 
we are engaged is being used as a smokescreen 
It is evident that the 
multilateral 


for a bilateral operation. 
Soviets are not interested in the 
character of our work and do not really want to 
support a multilateral program. They are not 
interested in securing supplies where they can be 
best secured, in offering training facilities where 
they can be most usefully used, or in support- 
ing experts from such countries as India, Mexico, 
or Turkey to go to other countries seeking their 
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services. They are only interested in placing 
their own experts, or whatever they may be. 

To highlight the situation, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to suggest what it would mean if the 
U.S. took the same position. As has been pointed 
out, our contribution amounts to 50 percent of 
all the contributions made to the program. I 
wonder what the reaction would be if we insisted 
that 50 percent of all the supplies bought by the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program had to 
be bought in the U.S.; that half of all the scholars 
and trainees supported by the program had to go 
to the U.S. ; that half of all the experts would have 
to be U.S. experts; and that, of all the study tours, 
one half would have to go to the U.S. Such a 
policy might be in our interest, but it certainly 
would not help to sustain the great cooperative 
effort in which we are engaged. For this reason 
we have at no time attempted to impose such con- 
ditions on the U.N. and on the participating coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact, speaking of experts, 
only 16 percent of all the experts employed under 
the program by the U.N. and specialized agencies 
are American citizens. We are perfectly willing 
to have our funds used to help finance the experts 
of other countries and particularly experts from 
the underdeveloped countries. We are not in- 
terested in political or economic gain for ourselves. 
We are interested in getting the best qualified 
experts into the field. In one word, we are wedded 
to this program as a multilateral program. 

Mr. Chairman, we shall continue this policy 
because we believe that, unless we do so and unless 
the other participating countries maintain this 
policy, the whole multilateral U.N. program will 
be jeopardized. We have scrupulously observed 
the policies laid down in Resolution 222 as it was 
written in 1949. The policies laid down there are 
essential to the success of our common efforts. 
If this U.N. program is to be used as a coverup 
for various bilateral programs, there is real dan- 
ger not only that it will break up into a large num- 
ber of unrelated bilateral programs but that our 
whole great effort will be wrecked. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for having spoken 
with some feeling on this subject, but 1 do feel 
strongly about it. The issue I have raised is an 
important issue on which much of the future of 
the program depends. I would like to conclude 
this part of my observation with an appeal to the 
Soviet delegation to fall in line with the rest of 
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us, to uphold the principles on which this multi- 
lateral program is built, and to make their funds 
freely available so that they can be used in the best 
interest of the underdeveloped countries and in 
such a way as to render them most effective. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


North Atlantic Ice Patrol 


Agreement regarding financial support of the North At- 
lantic ice patrol. Opened for signature at Washington 
January 4, 1956.’ 

Signatures: Netherlands, February 17, 1956; Greece, 
February 23, 1956. 


Postal Matters 


Convention of the Postal Union of the Americas and 
Spain, final protocol, and regulations of execution. 
Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force 
March 1, 1956. 

Signatures: Argentina,’ Bolivia, Brazil,? Canada,’ Chile,’ 
Colombia, Costa Rica,’ Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador,’ El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras,’ 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru,’ Spain, 
United States,? Uruguay,’ Venezuela. 

Agreement relative to parcel post, final protocol, and regu- 
lations of execution of the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain. Signed at Bogoté November 9, 1955. En- 
tered into force March 1, 1956. 

Signatures: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spain, 
United States,’ Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Agreement relative to money orders and final protocol of 
the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain. Signed 
at Bogoté November 9, 1955. Entered into force March 
1, 1956. 

Signatures: Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spain, United 
States,* Uruguay, Venezuela. 





* Not in force. 
* With reservations. 
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Universal postal convention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 
July 11, 1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 
2800. 

Ratification deposited: Israel, January 27, 1956. 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

Accession deposited: Korea, February 15, 1956. 


BILATERAL 
Austria 


Agricultural commodities agreement. Signed at Vienna 
February 7, 1956. Entered into force February 7, 1956. 


Egypt 


Agreement further modifying the surplus agricultural 
commodities agreement of December 14, 1955 (TIAS 
3439, 3496) by providing for the sale of approximately 
120,000 metric tons of wheat to Egypt. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Washington February 17, 1956. 
Entered into force February 17, 1956. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Designations 


Ellis K. Allison as Facilitation, Travel, and Tourism 
Otlicer, Aviation Division, with responsibility for co- 
ordinating Department of State action concerning the 
encouragement of international travel and the reduction 
of border-crossing formalities, and Department repre- 
sentative on the Interdepartmental Committee on Foreign 
Travel, effective February 21. 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on February 23 confirmed Douglas Maxwell 
Moffat to be Ambassador to Australia. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 20-26 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


No. Date Subject 


92 2/25 Dulles: “Freedom’s New Task.” 
*93 2/24 Program for President Gronchi’s visit. 
94 2/24 Negotiations for air transport agree- 


ment with Netherlands. 
95 2/24 Civil aviation talks with U.K. 
96 2/24 Dulles: testimony on Near East. 


*Not printed. 
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1939, Volume I, General 


This volume is comprised entirely of the Department’s docu- 
mentary record of the events leading to the outbreak of World 
War II and various aspects of that war. The great majority of 
documents (printed therein) have not previously been published 
and tell graphically the events of that tragic year as seen by 
American diplomats. 


The story of the coming of World War II is presented in 401 
pages divided into eight chapters which cover speculation as to 
Axis designs, the occupation of Czechoslovakia by Germany, ten- 
sion following that occupation, President Roosevelt’s peace mes- 
sages of April 14 to Germany and Italy, increasing German 
pressure on Poland, unsuccessful Anglo-French negotiations with 
the Soviet Union for an agreement on support against aggression, 
German-Soviet relations culminating in the Treaty of Nonaggres- 
sion signed at Moscow on August 23, and final appeals for peace by 
President Roosevelt. 


Other sections cover the impact of the war upon the United 
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